Leo. ” 


The CRISIS ==. === 


MAY 26 1Q4a 


Morgan Smith 


PHOTOGRAPHY STUDENT 








1866 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Eduestional 
COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, Liberal Art, 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education, 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 
FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


BOOKS 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865....$2.00 


by Joseph Carroll 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim ccccmoesecneenmneneneee 


by Arthur Huff Fauset 


FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver 2.00 


by Raleigh H. Merritt 


DUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race) 


by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 

by Carter G. Woodson 
SHARECROPPERS ALL 


by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper 


SEX AND RACE, Vol I 
by J. A. Rogers 


1882 LANE COLLEGE 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


An Accredited, Co-educational, Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, operating under the auspices of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Standard courses of 
study leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Strong 
Faculty, wholesome religious environments. For 
catalog, and other information write: President 
J. F. Lane or Registrar J. H. Steven. 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 
Founded 1868 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
LIBERAL ARTS ° HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 
Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo Mississippi 


ABOUT NEGROES 


ANGEL MO and HER SON ROLAND HAYES... ecco 
by MacKinley Helm 
i = RR re a cassie sicvnssicccancineniesennicncsonteicenci . 2.50 


. 2.75 


Virginia Writers Project 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE... pdmminas: ae 


by Robert L. Jack 


by Rackham Holt 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography) 3.50 


THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860) 4.00 


by John Frarklin 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 1.00 
by Vickery & Cole (Paper) 
ERC MRIS PURE EES SONI sicsccnscecsnsnencencntmincnsnincertonnasnonsiosnononsy SLOO 


by Carey McWilliams 


100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO... cccccsssssssssmsnsinennnen 


by J. A. Rogers 


by Countee Cullen 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.10 
NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS 1.10 


by Helen Adele Whiting 


7s a Oo prone Ge fee NEGRO... 


by Jane D. Shackelford 


by Margaret Walker 


The Carnagie Studies 


by Otto Klineburg 


by Gunnar Myrdal 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO... scene 


1.65 PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION. ccccummnnnnnmmnn 


by Charles S. Johnson 


BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR... cnn 2.50 


by Benjamin Brawley 
COMPLETE POEMS .. 


a eed re sie a daiinecnne cigs ecntoneipcicanealaoe 


THE MYTH OF NEGRO PAST... 
by Melville J. Herskovits 


by Kosti Vehamen 


by Dederick Jenkins 


NEW WORLD A-COMING (Inside Black America) 3.00 


by Roi Ottley 

HEZEKIAH HORTON (Story for Children) 
by Ellen Tarry 

12 MILLION BLACK VOICEG................... 
by Richard Wright 

GOD’S TROMBONES 
by J. W. Johnson 

NEGROES IN BRAZIL........ 
by Donald Pierson 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTG................ 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. Sinn ecccscssssssssnssssnesnerstnsnsunen 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 


by Herbert Aptheker 


TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) paper......... 


by Charles S. Johnson 
AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA 

by Pearl Buck 
SUPERMAN TO MAN 

by J. A. Rogers 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS 

by Herbert Agar 





For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. 


. 3.00 


. 4.00 
by Lillian Smith 


1.00 by Marie Prentice 


THE NEGRO IN ART 
1.00 


.. 3.00 


ses A a inapsoememsannsinnibuninmlvemnntel 
by Richard Sterner 


THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS 
by Edwin R. Embree 
I I cc ncacsslalebsicaprioungadenneceunsaul 


yt (iti(‘d 


TEES SRR GE REAPS VON, 1) nisin sesame 
by Howard W. Coles 


edited by Alain Locke 
by Harry Paxton Howard 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN... cecum 


by James Weldon Johnson 
- 2.50 AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook) 


by Edwin R. Embree 


4.50 THE DARKER BROTHER (A Novel).....0...:0:0:00:wnnnumnnmnnonunnnnnen 


by Bucklin Moon 


by Earl Conrad 


SEX AND RACE (Vol. 2)... ccccccssscsnsssnnenn 


by J. A. Rogers 


(Combined Volumes 1 and 2)—$6.15 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE CRISIS. 


(1941 and 1942 now available) 


UN NN i sscrscecsiseselerseicesnanicnrcnnanerceane 
by Edwin R. Embree 


NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature)... 


‘DeLuxe Ed. 


RISING ABOVE COLOR................ 


by Philip Henry Lotz 


ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO. cnceccscwssssssssssnensenensnenenees 
by Herbert R. Northrup 


Orders Filled Promptly 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 
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“HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal 

Arts 
Graduate School 


School of Music 
School of Law 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 

College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School FULLY ACCREDITED 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 

SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 
ATHLETICS e R.O.T.C, 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

DEBATING 


259 Teachers @ 2586 Students 
11,585 Alumni @ 26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 
SPRING QUARTER... March 21, 1944 
SUMMER QUARTER June 5, 1944—First Term 
uly 10, 1944—Second Term 
AUTUMN................ October 3, 1944 
A Unit of the Army Service Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medl- 
cine, Dentistry, Engineering, composed of 
soldiers in the U. S. Army. 
For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORE 
at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 12-July 15 July 17-August 19 
Same credit for courses toward the 
Diploma or Degree as when offered 
during fall and winter sessions 


A Housing Management Training Institute 
June 12-July 29 


& 

Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer School 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Thorough Secretarial Training 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sesslons—Iindividual lestructicn 
18 MONTH COURSES—Executive ——- 
12 MONTH COURSES—Sealer Secretarial 

0-15 MONTH COURSES—Junter Exeeutive Fer Mea 
4 WEEK COURSES—Junior Secretarial 
9 MONTH COURSES—Stencgraphy—Ofice Machines 
6 MONTH COURSES—Shert Stonegraphic or Per- 


aba od 
3 MONTH eee “for the war effert’’ 
Amdemic Preparation — Wiaseerer Nesessary 
Free Piacemeat force Graduate and Alert 
Surplon of S50 untiled positions test tare. 
Gupervised dormitory facilities available. Make ree- 
vations NOW fer Training Units beginning em May 
&, Summer Session June 26, Fall Term Sept. II. 
Write The Registrar: 
627-28 South Broad Street-Telephone PEN. 2935 
Philadelphia (47), Pennsylvania 
E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 
Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta, Georgia 


College and 
School News 


The board of trustees of the A. M. AND N. 
COLLEGE unanimously re-elected President L. 
A. Davis for another year on March 15. 


Forty-eight SHAW UNIVERSITY | students 
were included on the university’s honor roll 
of students who made averages of “B” or 
higher in their entire programs for the first 
semester 1943-44. Miss Dorothy Cheek, a 
Sophomore student from Henderson, led the 
entire school in scholarships by earning all 
“A” grades. She has held an “A” average 
for each of the three semesters of her at- 
endance. 


The 18th annual meeting of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE DEANS AND REGIS- 
TARS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS was held March 29-30 
and 31 at WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


West VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE has _ re- 
ceived a citation from the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment “for the outstanding record made 
by the college during the Fourth War Loan 
campaign.” 


Professor Daniel P. Lincoln (History), a 
member of the West Virginia War History 
Commission, has been designated collector 
and wartime historian for the college. 


A Recreation Institute and Workshop was 
held at NortH CaroLtina CoLLeGe March 21- 
April 1, sponsored by the North Carolina 
Recreation Committee of the college. Top- 
ics discussed included safety in recreation, 
problems of youth, recreation leadership, 
recreational facilities, plans for recreation in 
North Carolina, recreation for adults, and 
recreation in relation to the church, the fam- 
ily, industrial war workers, and men in the 
armed forces. 


DELAWARE STATE 
conference March 


CoLLece held a one-day 
18 on problems of ef- 
fective farm living for the present and the 
future. More than 200 farm men and women 
were in attendance. Distinguished speakers 
and visitors were present. 


offers 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Sponsored by the Extension Division 
Religion Negro History 
Negro Literature Negro in Art 
Race Relations 
INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PLAN 


College Credit Allowed 
For Qualified Students 


Write to the Extension Division 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 


Morgan State College 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educational) 
PURPOSE :— 

1. To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 

2. To prepare students for advanced work in pre- 

fessional and graduate schools. 

3. To prepare students for homemaking. 

4. To make available a liberal arts currieulum. 
COURSES:—Major fields of study available in Baug- 
lish, French, Latin, education, musie education, 
history and political science, sociology and esonemiecs, 
biology, chemistry, Mathematics, heme ecenemies, 
health and physical education. 

Other eourses available in speech and dramaties, @er- 
man, philosophy and ethics, eommeree and physies. 
DEGREES:—The degree of BHaehelor ef Arts @ 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successful 
eompletion of 120 semester hours of werk in pre- 
seribed courses of study. 

ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and secredited 
high schools who have satisfactorily completed a mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 
INFORMATION:—For catalogue er detailed informe- 
tien write to the Registrar, Morgan State Cellege, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 


Teacher Training 
Mechanie 


The School of Law___.________SAIN¥ LOU 

The Graduate Sch crrr 

The School of Journ CctIrr 
For Information Write 

THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson City Missouri 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading te 
the Master's Degree 


School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schoole ef the 

Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accoustancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 
We specialize in opening, closing and 2 aie 

beeks of corperations as well as making income 

reports. We have a highly trained foree ef cane 
and accountants to look after the interests ef cer- 
respondence students. 


85 West [18th St., New York City MOnumeat 2-348 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Seheols of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 
The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 





BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Distinctive College For Young Women Of 
Discriminating Parents 


College Enrollment has grown from 10 stu- 
dents in 1926 to 400 students in 1943. 


Accommodations for a limited number of 


new students for the fall term. 

Applications are now being received for the 
academic year beginning SEPTEMBER 14, 1944. 
For Further Information Address: 

Miss Willa B. Player 
Director of Admissions 
Box 1588, Greensboro, N. C. 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 
For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 










LEMOYNE COLLEGE 


MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


An American Missionary As 
sociation institution. 











A city college fully ac 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 


Accomodations are avail- 
able for a limited number of 
out-of-city students. 







KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
High in foothills of Great Smokies 


“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 


Summer School 1944 
June 12th to July 21st 


COURSES 


Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Musie, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training. 


For information write 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 



























Southern University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


TEACHING 


EXALTATION OF THE WISEST 
AND BEST IN NEGRO LIFE 


Administrative, Instructional, Person- 
nel, Business, and Extra-Curricular 
Activities Determined by This Aim. 

A Stete and Federally Supported 
Institution “A” Rating by Southera 
Association of Colleges and Secondery 
Schools. Excellent Physical Plant 


Fer General information Write: 


FELTON G. CLARK, President 



















J. Saunders Redding, assistant professor of 
English at Hampton INstiTuTE, has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1944- 
45 to write a novel of Negro life revealing 
the peculiar relationship of the middle-class 
Negro to his complex environment. 

Dr. B. A. Turner, supervisor of instruction, 
division of trades and industry, was elected 
president of the old Dominion Vocational As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting in 
Roanoke. 

Competitive art scholarships for the year 
1944-45 have been announced. Hampton will 
award two scholarships of $300 each or three 
scholarships of $200 each to students of ex- 
ceptional ability seeking to study in its art 
department next year. Final date for sumbit- 
ting entries is May 10. 

Hampton Institute summer school will open 
on June 20 and continue until August 18. In 
addition to the regular 9-week term, the sum- 
mer school will provide a 6-week term from 
June 20 to July 28 and a workshop period 
from July 10 to August 18. 

H. Hamilton Williams, head of the depart- 
ment of ornamental horticulture, has com- 
pleted all requirements for the PhD. degree 
in ornamental horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity where he will receive his doctorate 
at the June commencement. 


On March 2, 1944 Howarp UNIVERSITY 
celebrated its 77th anniversary with a morn- 
ing’s program at which time alumni awards 
for distinguished post graduate achievements 
were made to Lillian Evanti in music, W. 
Lincoln Hawkins in chemistry and Thurgood 
Marshall in law. 

On March 17 the 75th Annual Commence- 
ment—Winter Convocation—was held in the 
gymnasium, at which time 46 seniors in 
medicine, 25 in dentistry, and 2 in pharmacy 
were graduated. 

Howard now has the largest enrollment in 
its history. 


Fifteen thousand high school seniors took 
the Westinghouse science examination, of that 
number Nancy Durant of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, student of the DunBar HicH ScHoo., 
was one of the final winners of a $400 schol- 
arship. She is now a Howard freshman. 

The school of music was accepted with- 
out qualification as an associate member of 
the National -Association of Schools of 
Music at its annual meeting in Cincinnati. 
The NASM is the only recognized accredit- 
ing body, and Howard is the first Negro 
music school to be admitted to membership. 


At ATLANTA UNIversiTy’s 3rd annual ex- 
hibition of paintings, sculpture and prints by 
Negro artists which opened on April 2, the 
winner of the top award ($300) went to John 
Farrar, 16 year old artist of New York City 
for his painting in oil entitled “Queenie.” 
The coveted John Hope award of $250 for 


















Virginia State College for Negrees 
Graduate Study Leading to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading Te 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


in 
The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 
Agriculture Education 
Home Economics Business Administretien 


Art, Music, and Physical Educatiea 
OVER 5000 GRADUATES 


For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Virginia State College for Negroes 
Petersburg, Virginia 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory . . . . President 





TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS "A" COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture @ Home Economics 
@ Commercial Dietetics © Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 


Certificates and diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses . - - 


Aviation R. O. T. C. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 
ee eee 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate School 
of Religion. Courses leading to Bachelor's 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education, and religious educe- 
tion. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or 
the Dean of the College, Va. Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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May, 1944 
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DR. E. C. McLEOD, President 
WILEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Texas 


SAYS: Despite shifting educational scenes Wiley 
College has steered a sturdy course is 
Liberal arts Christian education. 

Its record of achievements reflects pr 

Its graduates comprise a considerable propor- 
tion of race leaders 

Its curriculum is flexible and adaptable 

Its Extension schools and summer session mul- 
tiply its services 

Its well-equipped laboratories and library are 
ably staffed 

Improved Beauty and home economics depart- 
ments add much to quality and type of its service. 

Course offerings emrace: Liberal arts and 
sciences; art, commerce, cosmetology, home eco 
nomics, music, physical education and religion— 
all slanted to meet exigencies of the times. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 








XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
of LOUISIANA 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences, including: 
College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Fine Arts 
Department of Music 
College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Service 

Summer School 


For further information, write to: 


| 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University | 












































Washington Avenue and Pine Street 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 















CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully aceredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3)............ B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8)........ B.S. Degree 


$—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)...B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High Schoel)...B.8. Degree 


Tuftion Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


VOORHEES. NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Denmark, South Carolina 


Jr. College -- _ High School 
Trade Departments 


Under direction of the Episcopol Church 
ia South Carolina and the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 


Voorhees is rated by South Carolina De- 
partment of Education and the Southera 
Association both in its High School and Jr. 
College Departments. Healthy 
Co-educational—Reasonable Expenses. Fer 
information write J. E. Blanton, President, 
Denmark, 8S. C. 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professioaal 
cf industrial training, there is a school or college 
te ft your needs and your purse. Consult eur 
@ducational directory. If you do not see what 
You wart, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 


—BUY BOOKS— 
Best Wartime Bargain 









the best landscape was won by Sgt. Ceril D. 
Nelson, Jr., of Tuskegee, Alabama; and the 
first Atlanta University award in oil of $150 
was won by John Wilson of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Honorable mention went to Romare 
Bearden of New York. 


President E. C. McLeod of WiLey COLLEGE 
has been appointed a member of the executive 
committee of the Unirep Necro COoLLecE 
FUND campaign which is attempting to raise 
a million and a half dollars for the operation 
and maintenance of 27 institutions. 

A school of methods for town and rural 
pastors was held at Wiley March 13-17 by 
the Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sions. 


The College of education of WH£LBERFORCE 
UNIVERSITY was accredited by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in March. 
This was the second accreditation attained by 
Wilberforce within a period of two years, the 
first one being the removal in 1943 of the 
probationary accreditation granted by the 
North Central Association of 
1939. 


Colleges in 


Dr. William Lloyd Imes, President of 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, has been asked by the 
United Negro College Campaign to be one 
of three college presidents to cooperate with 
the New York area in the intensive cam- 
paign ending this month. 


SPELMAN COLLEGE observed its 63rd anni- 
varsity on April 11. The Founder’s Day ad- 
dress was delivered by President Albert W. 
Dent of Ditcarp University. Miss Florence 
M. Reid has been president since 1927. 


In the week March 27-April 1 LiNcoLN 
UNIverSITY (Mo.) was the scene of two con- 
ferences: The School for Town and Country 
Ministers and The Farmers’ Conferences. 

“The Knockout” a lithograph by James D. 
Parks, head of the department of art, won 
for him mention in the St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild Black and White Show. Mr. Parks 
was the only Negro representative in the 
contest. 


Sgt. Raymond Hill, a SourHERN UNIVERSITY 
alumnus and outstanding athlete, has sent 
back to his alma mater a Japanese rifle, 
shells, mess kit, canteen, and other articles 
from Southwest Pacific. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. has pledged a 
whole hearted support to the UniTeD NEGRO 
CoLttecE Funp Drive and accepted the chair- 
manship of the national advisory committee of 
the fund. Walter Hoving, New York merch- 
















E UNIVERS 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished in Leadership Education 
For information write The Registrar 


Train for War and Peace 
BEREAN SCHOOL 


Vocations 
Needle Trades and Business 


Day and Evening Classes 


8 WEEKS SUMMER 
BEGINNING JUNE ieee ; 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2, 1944 
Write the Registrar 
1926-28-30 South College Ave. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified t epare 
te enter the fields of reliclon. medicines on 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 


service, accounting, business aad techn . 
Famous within recent years for the aon 


Places of leadership achieved by its cede. 
ates. Intellect and character ounaliy suaeh 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


Kentucky State College 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 
CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 
Special War Emergency Program for those 
wish to finish in less ao four years, _ 
Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Registration, Summer Sessions: May 10 and June 23 
For informtaion write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 






















NOTICE TO 
COLLEGE REGISTRARS! 


The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York, requests that 
you send a copy of each new 
catalog for its files. 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


* 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 


* 





For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


ADEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediatc 

advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


Son om Oe On oe Oe ee ee 


New York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Washington Newaz: 
Richmond Attlentic City Atlante 


Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


BRC UNGER NO? 


ant, is national chairman of the campaign. 
The goal is $1,500,000. The participating 
schools have raised $100,000 to finance the 
first annual drive. 


U. S. Wants CLERKS 


According to the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission there is an urgent need for clerks, 
typists and stenographers for duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Wage rates are $34 to $38 per 
week; minimum age, 17 years and 6 months; 
good living quarters are available, and trans- 
Male 
and female clerks and trainee machine oper- 
ators, grade I, are needed for duty in Balti- 
more, Maryland. No experience required for 
trainee, ages 16 to 50; $1,260 a year, plus time 
and a half. 


portation is at government expense. 
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Tillotson College 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
"A" rating by Southern Association 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Under Auspices of 
American Missionary Association 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY 
For information write 


Mary E. Branch, President 
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“Many enter to learn and depart to serve’ 


Florida Normal and Industrial Institute 


Saint Augustine, Flerida 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees 
Associate ef Arts diploma 
Elementary Teacher Training, Seeondary Teacher 
Training, Home Economies, The Arts and Sciences 
SHORT COURSES 
War Production Training Cemmercial Education Beauty Culture 
Now a Four-year College with Junior College Terminal Work 


For Further Information Write the Dean of the College 
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TOM-TOMS 


sing the protesting song— 

a bitter melody. 

—a song my father worked nights and 
studied days after emancipation to gain 
a chance to sing 

—a song my grandfather chanted when he 
aided black Harriet Tubman whisk slaves 
away from the plantation 

—a song my great grandfather, with hot 
tears streaming down his black cheeks, 
sang when his mother was sold on the 
auction block 

—a song my grandfather 


great great 


wailed when angry lashes struck down 


his prostrate form on the shores of 
America in 1619 
—a song my great great great grandfather 


dark 
first 


moaned back in the depths of 


Africa when he saw cruel slave 
traders 

I sing the protesting song— 

a bitter melody. 

SIMEON Booker, JR. 


LIFE-SAVER 


Conscience is a friendly life-saver 
Whom fanatics would kill 

For trying to hold them back 
From plunging into dangerous water. 
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War, The War Department, The Home Front, and The Post 
War World. This series is by Captain Grant Reynolds, a 
chaplain in the U. S. Army, recently retired. A graduate of 
Eden Lutheran Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., Chaplain Reynolds 
is its first and only Negro graduate. He is a former pastor 
of the Mt. Zion Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and a former president of the Cleveland branch of the 
NAACP. He has served as chaplain at Camp Lee, Va., 
Camp Custer, Mich., Fort Devens, Mass., Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, and at San Luis Obispo, Calif. This gives him 
a wide range of experience and authority to speak on 
what the Negro soldier thinks. Chester B. Himes also 
promises another one of his searching short stories. 
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Most of the features of this issue comprise a Philadel- 
phia, Pa., section, saluting both the Philadelphia branch 
of the NAACP and the general conference of the AME 
Church which convenes there in May. 


Saville R. Davis is assistant editor of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Chester B. Himes, who lives in California, is 
already familiar to Crisis readers. Florence McDowell lives 
in New York City. 
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Time for Statesmanship 


N the comment from Deep South daily 
papers on the Supreme Court’s opinion 
that Texas may not bar Negroes from par- 
ticipation in Democratic primary elections 
iollowing sane pronouncement 
in the Dallas Morning News: 
“Some leaders are quoted as 


thinking that the Southern Democratic party 


appears the 
Southern 


can disengage itself from the position in 
which it finds itself by retreating to the old 
convention system. . . . But a return to the 
convention system merely as a means of evad- 
ing the present decision would be pursuing 
the old course of evasion and expediency 
that has brought the South to its present dif- 
ficulties in the whole matter of the Negro 
problem, 


“‘Whatever Southern Democracy may do to evade, 
or extricate itself from, the current decision, the 
court’s ruling will have profound effect. We might 
It is time for us in 
the South to take our problems into our own hands 
and solve them in a constructive way. 

“Most white Southern people see social segrega 
tion as the working basis for a solution . . . the 
way for Southern white people to maintain segre- 
gation—and one very effective way to aid in pre 
serving States’ rights which in considerable degree 
has come to be tied up with the Negro problem—is 
to see that the Southern Negroes have economic and 
political justice—justice under their plain, consti 
tutional guarantees. This course is not only the 
practical one for white Southern people; it is the 
course of democracy and moral duty.” 


as well accept it as a warning. 


Negroes need not agree that segregation is 
the “working basis for a solution” in order 
to acclaim this editorial as statesmanlike 
thinking in the welter of emotion and hy- 
steria which greeted the Supreme 
opinion in many parts of the South. 

The obligation always has been upon the 
South to approach the difficult problem of 
the races with intelligence, courage, and fair- 
ness. Instead of this approach, the South 
has chosen, as The News well says, to pur- 
sue “the old course of evasion and expedi- 
ency.” But the South has done more than 
evade and be expedient. It has set up posi- 
tive controls, a sort of super-government of 
its own, and a super moral law, all of which 
it has sought to justify (as against Constitu- 
tional guarantees) on the ground that Ne- 
groes were a menace, and as such, were 
without the pale of Constitutional protec- 
tion. 

A succession of Supreme Court decisions 
and the onrush of civilization have driven 
the southern die-hards steadily into fiercely- 
defended, but fantastic isolation, throwing 
into cruel and ugly relief the philosophy and 
devices of their segment. No more devas- 
tating picture of this clique could be painted 
by the most rabid Negro extremist than that 
presented by the clique itself in the naked 
public statements issued after the court had 


Court 





Editorials 


spoken. In shrill, uncamouflaged language 
they sound the tocsin for hatred, division and 
the status quo. In a world at war for free- 
dom, they scream for slavery. 

But the time for this (if there ever was a 
time) is past. Now is the time for states- 
manship. Negroes, again to quote The News, 
“are with us today; they will be with us for 
As the shouting and the 
cursing dies down in Dixie there will emerge, 
inevitably, quiet but firm attempts to stem 
the tide of progress and keep Negroes still 
from the ballot box. But there will also 
emerge—indeed, there are evidences of it al- 
ready—an influential and growing opinion 
in step with the sober reasoning of the Dallas 
Morning News, rather than the outrageous 
indecencies of, say, the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News. The South’s old position is unten- 
able. A new day is coming, the Maybanks, 
Rankins and Bilbos notwithstanding. For 
the sake of the Negroes, the whites, and 
democracy itself the South should take the 
lead in shaping that new day. 


: ” 
centuries to come. 


FEPC Again 

[ is expected that during May the budget 

for the President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee (FEPC) will come up 
in the House and later in the Senate. The 
amount asked by the agency is $585,000 to 
run it from July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945. A 
sub-committee of the House Appropriations 
committee has held a hearing on the request 
and both it and the whole committee are said 
to be in favor of approving the amount. 
There is no certainty that the House will 
approve the budget without a fight. 

If the budget for FEPC is to pass the 
supporters must write their Con- 
gressmen urging them to vote for it. FEPC 
can be killed off in one afternoon by the 
simple action of failing to vote funds for 
it. If FEPC fails to get funds it will mean 
that Negro Americans, already under great 
handicaps in getting employment, will face 
the tough post-war competition for jobs with- 
out any moral backing from the government. 
Write your Congressmen and Senators to 
vote for a budget for FEPC. 


House, 


From Fighters to Laborers 


HERE has been much to discourage 

and dismay Negro Americans in this 
war, but nothing has struck them as hard as 
the admission by the War department that the 
famous Negro cavalry regiments, the Ninth 
and Tenth, have been converted into labor 
battalions. 


These units have a long and glorious rec- 
ord in the Regular army as fighting elements, 


having begun their service immediately after 
the Civil War. 


They fought the Indians, 





did border patrol work, chased Villa in 1916, 
served wi.h distinction in various Pacific 
The Tenth saved Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders at San Juan hill in the Span- 
ish-American war when the colorful but in- 
experienced white unit 


isolation and annihilation. 


posts. 


was in danger of 


For some mysterious reason, not yet re- 
vealed, these regiments were not used in the 
first World war. In this war the Ninth was 
trained as a combat unit at Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
The Tenth was stationed here and there, but 
finally was brought together with the Ninth 
and other units at Ft. Clark, Tex., and 
trained as the Second Cavalry division. 

All of a sudden the combat trairling was 
halted, the division was broken up and its 
men assigned to labor work. Meanwhile the 
First Cavalry division, composed of white 
troops, had been sent to the Pacific and had 
won a name for itself in the capture of the 
Admiralty islands. Secretary of War Stim- 
son, in breaking the news of the conversion 
of the Ninth and Tenth, uses the following 
language : 

the War Department recently was called 
upon to provide certain additional service units to 
meet an early requirement of the highest importance. 
Unfortunately currently constituted service units 
were all committed to definite tasks . . . the short 
time available . . . made it imperative to utilize 
previously trained personnel . . . the only available 
source for such personnel was certain uncommitted 
combat units, including the Second Cavalry division. 
No definite commitment for a cavalry division could 
be foreseen and uncommitted combat units other 
than the Second Calary division were being em- 
ployed for the further training of personnel as re- 
p'acements and to implement rotational policies.” 


The italics are ours, They illustrate the 
workings of the Army policy of segregation. 
One cavalry division (white) already was in 
service. For the second (Negro) no com- 
mitment “could be foreseen,” that is, there 
was no work for them as a cavalry division. 
And, since they were Negroes, they could 
not be assigned “for the further training of 
personnel as replacements, etc.” because these 
replacements for combat units apparently 
would be white, and if not all white, they 
would not be cavalry units. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the fact 
that the army inducts and trains men on a 
segregated basis has caused the reduction of 
proud, veteran units of fighters to laborers, 
and, conversely, has insured the use of a 
greater proportion of white men for combat 
duty than might have been true without seg- 
regation. 

No matter what Mr. Stimson may try to 
say (and he has issued a feeble statement 
recently to the press) the conversion of the 
Ninth and Tenth cavalry units to labor bat- 
talions is but one more proof that the army 
intends for Negroes to serve principally as 
service troops. 
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the 


Advancement of Colored People 
for the far-reaching influence that it 


has wielded in the interest of our 
race on the home front. | heartily 
recommend that every person who 
is interested in the cause of justice 
for all people will co-operate fully 
with that program. 
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for the Advancement of Colored 
People has waged an all-out cam- 
paign throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to make democ- 
racy a fact and not merely an 
American ideal. Every adult and 
child in America must help win the 
present global conflict. We must 
also join the N.A.A.C.P. in order 
that the citizens of color may enjoy 
the four freedoms for which thou- 
sands of our sons are fighting in 
Europe and all over the world. Join 
the N.A.A.C.P. 


active worker. 
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The Crisis 


Philadelphia’s Unfinished Business 


By Arthur Huff Fausett 


ILLIAM PENN started “something” 
W\ when he founded Philadelphia. To 
that original effort Franklin added 
undying lustre. But today it must be ad- 
mitted, regretfully, that the Quaker City re- 
flects little of brotherly love, and as a great 
center the extent of its decline is more sig- 
nificant perhaps than any of its past achieve- 
ments. 
We may as well state the 
facts. Few people any 
longer have a passion for 
Philadelphia; visitors 
eternally castigate the 
city; natives do nothing 
about the matter. The 
heart of the problem lies 
here: Present day Phila- 
delphians must set out to 
complete the job which 
Arthur Huff Fausett, Penn and Franklin be- 
principal Douglass on r 
High School & presi. gan. They can, Unless 
dent United Peoples they do this before it 1s 
Action Committee. . 
too late, the “cradle of 
liberty,” which today should be ranking with 
Moscow and Teheran in significance as a 
fortress of democracy, is destined to go the 
way of Pompeii and Athens. And we Ne- 
groes, nearly 300,000 strong, cannot escape 
some of the blame. 


Much of it 
The Negroes of Philadelphia are a 
tremendous force. 


Did I say some of the blame? 
in fact. 
Economically they repre- 
sent tens of millions of dollars annually. So- 
cially they help to establish the city as top- 
notch or third rate. Politically they are the 
Up to now they have not 
chosen to exercise that power, and there are 
reasons for this in the form of wicked lead- 
ers and poor politicians. But they can; they 


balance of power. 


must; and they will. 


A Leaf of History 

Take this example. In 1919, J. Hampton 
Moore, reformed Republican, was fighting the 
Republican machine to become mayor of the 
city. (Philadelphia has had only Republican 
mayors for more than half a century!) A 
Negro ward politician, Amos Scott, had been 
slated for magistrate by the Republican 
machine. Only a crumb, but at the last min- 
ute the vicious Vare political bosses swept 
away even this measly crumb. The word was 
passed out on election day, “Cut Scott!” 
Scott was due to lose and he did lose. 


But the word breezed round among the 
Negro electorate, in those days almost solidly 
behind the machine. These unorganized hum- 


A brilliant resume of Philadel- 
phia’s past history and her un- 
realized potentialities. Rich in 
tradition and achievement, the 
city is now “dying a living 
death,” says this author, but 
only because she has such few 
real leaders 


ble folk developed their own swift rebellion, 
and that evening when the votes were coun- 
ted, the machine was licked. The margin of 
victory in a city of 2,000,000 people was less 
than 2,000 votes. One thousand protesting 
Negroes had deprived the machine of a 
political plum worth tens of millions of dol- 
lars in graft and boodle! 

That was negative power. Such a demon- 
stration is not sufficient. It is symbolic of 
present day Philadelphia, which in many ways 
plays a negative role in current American af- 
fairs. Where once this center was the soil 
from which sprang such documents as the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, it now harbors counter-democratic in- 
fluences and cliques of individuals whose rul- 
ing members own huge ship-yards and oil 
wells, and out of whose months all too fre- 
quently emerge cries of Peace Now, Damn 
Roosevelt, Keep Negroes in Ghettoes, Praise 
3e to the Company Union, and the Republican 
Party (the Reactionary Republican Party, if 
you please) Forever! 

Shades of Penn and of Franklin! These 
were no negativists. Always they prescribed 
and practiced positive action. A clean city! 
A beautiful city! An enticing city! A cultured 
city! A city of freedom, of art and the sci- 
ences! A city where men might dwell in love 
one with the other, and plan together how 
they might be free, responsible, respectful, 
law-abiding and creative! 

It is our job, the job of 300,000 Negroes 
in Philadelphia, to help revive this heritage. 
Philadelphians are citizens of no mean city. 
The world purchases from its shops. The 
world sends students to its schools. The 
world still harks back to 1776 and 1787, 
Philadelphia at its highest and mightiest. 
Penn and Franklin would have their city go 
still further! There must be no turning back! 


Politics and Civil Liberties 


The first unfinished task therefore is to 
rid Philadelphia of the political incubus. New 
York City, they say, is as graft ridden as 
Philadelphia, but New Yorkers do get 


something for the graft they pay. In the era 
cf Teheran, however, this too is not satis- 
factory. We must be rid completely of graft- 
ers. Out particularly with the political plun- 
derbund which by its rapacity has made 
democracy in Philadelphia a mockery and a 
shame! 


Negroes can make Philadelphia a two-party 
city. Fifty years are too long for single 
party rule. Negroes cannot wield their bal- 
ance of power as long as they collaborate in 
single party domination. We must have a 
congressman, a judge (why not several?), 
vocal spokesmen in the City Council, state 
House and state Senate, representatives in 
important row offices, and a reasonable share 
of patronage which is the perquisite of Amer- 
ican political activity. As for civil liberties, 
the Pennsylvania Civil Rights Bill should be 
implemented by a similar statute on the books 
of the Philadelphia City Council, so that in 
the Quaker City there can be no question 
about the equal rights of Negroes wherever 
their civil liberties are involved. 


These all will come when 
Negroes use their voting strength not ac- 
cording to the principles of machine politics, 
but in conformity with that new Declaration 


Philadelphia 


of Political Independence sounded by twenty 
national organizations a short while ago at 


the call of the NAACP. 


“Handkerchief-head” political leaders, who 
sell the rights of the people for a mess of 
pottage, must go. Wise, intelligent political 
leaders, leaders who love the masses and who 
are sympathetic with their aspirations, must 
be developed and encouraged. These leaders 
must bring about the education of the nearly 
150,000 Negro voters, and additional white 
voters, insisting upon a maximum of registra- 
tion, enlightening them as to the power 
and meaning of the ballot, and eliminating 
those segements of the voting population 
whose prerogative of the franchise is ex- 
ploited by venal interests for their personal 
gain. 


Negroes can make Philadelphia a signifi- 
cant city politically! 


Housing 


Once it could be said that Philadelphia was 
the city of homes. Today it would be more 
nearly correct to point to it as the city of 
slums. Most of Philadelphia’s Negro pop- 
ulation dwell in sub-standard homes, slums 
of the worst character. The real estate in- 
terests do all in their power to shunt Negroes 
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into ghettoes, and by silent agreements to 
keep them from procuring desirable living 
quarters. Finish Penn’s work! Eliminate 
these slum practices! 

Government housing would seem to be the 
answer. Yet the politicians actually turned 
down $20,000,000 of government money which 
was to relieve the housing situation. Whose 
fault was that? Does not much of the fault 
lie with Negro leadership which too often is 
craven and inept, unable to rally the masses, 
black and white, to a cause which not only is 
urgent and just, but which furthers our im- 
mediate best interests? 

Negroes could be the means of providing 
improved housing not only for themscelves, 
but for many others as well. They can pro- 
mote the improvement of housing conditions 
generally throughout the city, improvements 
in the landscaping of the city, and in social 
relations between the races in their residential 
areas. 

For, in new housing, particularly in govern- 
ment housing, probably lies the key to demo- 
cratic living conditions in our metropolitan 
cities. It is possible in Philadelphia to pro- 
vide government housing where Negroes and 
whites in the lower income brackets can live 
side by side, and even in the same dwellings 
with each other under most salutary condi- 
tions. Is not this what Penn would have 
wished? Would the urbane Franklin have 
demanded anything less? 

Whether or not tens of millions of gov- 
ernment dollars revert to Philadelphia for 
housing and slum clearance depends largely 
on Negro enterprise and insistence, particu- 
larly the insistence of Negro leaders. 


The Church 


Philadelphia is also known as the city of 
churches. For Negroes this has a_ tender 
significance, for are not Richard Allen and 
Absolom Jones Philadelphia’s very 
What stalwart independents 
Upon this rock—! 

A crumbling rock? Certainly the quality 
of church influence too often today is sus- 
pect. No powerful voice emanates from this 
church like that of the late lamented Grimké 
of Washington, or for that matter like that of 
the impetuous, eagerly sought by the masses, 
young Powell of Abyssinian fame. Where 
we should have religious statesmen, true lead- 
ers of the masses, all too often we observe 
piddling and meddlesome politicians, traf- 
ficking with the bodies of their parishioners 
while completely neglecting their souls. One 
well-known prelate is the mouthpiece for the 
most reactionary national leaders of the Re- 
publican Party; others are equally articulate 
in petty partisan ways for the Democratic 
Party. The masses suffer; they are disillu- 
sioned ; they lose faith in their church as well 
as in politicians. Philadelphia needs to re- 
vive the mantels of Allen and Absolom Jones. 
We need a spiritual awakening ! 

Franklin’s ideas centered around the youth. 
The great University of Pennsylvania is a 
tribute to his vision in youth’s behalf. Con- 


own! 


these were! 


tinue his work! Wholesome recreation for 
our boys and girls. Community houses and 
teen-age canteens. Scholarships, opportuni- 
ties for travel and for meeting outstanding 
characters; interesting lectures and forums, 
interracial festivals and outings,—and above 
all a continually expanding relationship with 
industrial leaders in order that jobs may not 
go a-begging merely because the applicants 
are Negroes. 


Education 


There still are schools in Philadelphia which 
deny admittance to Negroes. Think what a 
democratic beacon Girard College would be, 
with its nearly $100,000,000 endowment, if 
it fostered race equality instead of Nordic 
superiority ! 

The public schools, alas! are none too far 
in the advance. Jim Crow practices exist far 
too frequently both among pupils and trained 
personnel. To my knowledge the University 
of Pennsylvania never has had a Negro foot- 
ball player. There is much to be done! 

Philadelphia Negroes should encourage 
workers’ schools like the Philadelphia School 
of Social Science and Art. Here they may 
attend freely and at low cost; here also they 
may teach freely in any and all fields. More 
such schools, attended by thousands from 
both races, will have a determining influence 
in breaking down educational and other forms 
of jim-crow. 

However, the schools are not made for or 
against Negroes; they are made what they are 
in part by us. We have a job to do in sup- 
porting them financially, in fighting for their 
liberation from southern-inspired creed and 
practice, and in helping to extend the realm 
of education to all people from the cradle to 
the grave. This too is Franklin! 


Uplift Organizations 


In a community of 300,000 souls, there can- 
not be too many genuine uplift organizations. 
Nevertheless the attitude prevails with some 
that social uplift is the prerogative of the 
few, or is even the vested interest of certain 
established organizations. This not only is a 
myth—it is harmful to the general good. 

More power to the NAACP and the Na- 
tional Urban League, but more power also to 
the North Philadelphia Youth Civic League, 
the West Philadelphia Youth Civic League, 
The United Peoples’ Action Committee 
(UPAC), and to many similar organizations. 
The “red” bogey needs also to be laid 
low. A favorite device of the “powers,” in- 
cluding the press, is to brand any truly ag- 
gressive organization or leader among 
Negroes as “red” in order to frighten away 
followers. Some Negro leaders are guilty 
of collaborating in these schemes, thereby 
adding to the confusion of the masses, Let 
freedom ring! The Negro masses are not 
afraid of Stalin, Roosevelt, or the Com- 
munist Party! 

Come to Philadelphia if you have a good 
idea for social uplift! The field is very 


fertile; the harvest is far from ripe; the 
workers are all too few! 


Employment and Private Enterprise 


Ah, there’s the rub! 

Recently when intelligent, refined Negro 
workers sought to ease the burden of the 
transportation corporation in its quest for 
motormen and conductors, the company and 
company-union officials connived in every 
conceivable manner to keep them out. They 
even went to the infamous Smith Committee 
in Washington and complained that Negroes 
should not be permitted to drive trolley cars 
because they have syphilis! 

The 5 and 10 cent and department stores 
almost invariably refuse to hire Negro sales- 
persons. The public school system is quite 
The public 
Negro employes except as 
menials; while even the city departments of- 
fer Negroes only a bare handful of jobs 
above the subsistence level of remuneration. 
(The strike of 3,000 street cleaners and gar- 
bage workers recently was largely a battle be- 
tween the city and Negro employes below the 
subsistence level.) 


jim-crow in its hiring practices. 
utilities shun 


Penn and Franklin again—their work be 
done! How can any people emerge above 
the level of their economic potentialities? 
Negroes must join the trade unions, par- 
ticularly the CIO, attend union meetings, 
help make these organizations powerful and 
progressive. Sun Ship must be thoroughly 
organized; so also Budd’s; by the time this 
article appears the transportation situation 
ought to be much improved. (The TWU and 
NAACP Action Committee are seeing to 
this.) Workers’ Councils, Action Commit- 
tees, Cooperatives, intelligent group leader- 
ship in business, all are necessary in order to 
effect fundamental changes in these employ- 
ment conditions. 

Here a word should be added about Negro 
business. The city is far behind New York 
and Chicago in the quality and character of 
the enterprises which serve the bulk of the 
needs of the Negro people. Negro business 
men with broad visions and experience in 
modern business methods are all too few. 
The example of Lenerte Roberts, realtor, who 
conducts a splendidly appointed office in West 
Philadelphia as well as on upper Broadway, 
New York City, might well be followed by 
Negro business men on Ridge avenue, South 
street, and other commercial thorough- 
fares. 

Employment and private enterprise—the 
most important economic factors in our cap- 
italistic society—and much unfinished busi- 
ness ! 


In Conclusion: Post War 

Said Voltaire: So much to do! So little 
time to do it! 

Such a huge city; so few real workers 
(leaders); such a magnificent opportunity! 


I am a Philadelphian. I belong to that 
much (but properly) maligned group known 
(Continued on page 147) 





The Crisis 


So Philadelphia Is Sleepy, Eh? 


By Ralph H. Jones 


OI OTTLEY’S “New World A-Com- 
R ing” was certainly a thought-provoking 
tome but unfortunately it, like the stated 
boundaries set down by the Dutch settlers of 
Little Old New York, barely spilled over the 
lineal bounds and meets of Gay Gotham. 


About ninety miles southeast of the town 
that could be called an empire is a sleepy lit- 
tle village of two million souls. New York- 
ers condescendingly pronounce its Quaker 
name, Philadelphia. Within its metropolitan 
environs live approximately 300,000 Negroes. 
New Yorkers have said they are sleepy, back- 
ward, don’t know the angles or the time of 
day and in most respects measure up to the 
“hick” reputation tabbed them by the rest 
of the east. 


Several times this writer has uncomfortably 
dragged through meetings where New York 
men like Dr. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., have 
soundly castigated the lethargic characteris- 
tics supposedly symbolic of Philadelphians. 
As these insults cascaded upon my eardrums 
I could not help but make mental comparisons 
of Negro Philadelphia and Negro New York. 


What other city in the nation sends five 
men to the state legislature? What other 
city gave birth to so great a religious force 
as the African Methodist Episcopal Church? 
What other city can offer so solid a phalanx 
of fraternalists as Philadelphia? What other 
city north of the Mason-Dixie line can boast 
of a Negro-owned and controlled bank and 
trust company that lived through the de- 
pression, with assets of two million dollars? 
What other city, including New York, can 
show that its citizens are supporting by 
patronage two large metropelitan Negro 
weeklies and two national weekly journals— 
with profit to both city and publications? 
What other city can successfully compare 
its several constructive YM and YWCA’s and 
men’s Pyramid Club? 


Has New York ever produced a Marian 
Anderson? Philadelphia has. She does not 
stand alone in the artistic world for Carl 
Diton, Joseph Lockett, and William L. King, 
pianists; F. A. Clark, authority on church 
music, composer and musician ; Dr. W. Frank- 
lin Hoxter, organist, have all earned musical 
names for themselves that need not be sneered 
at or taken lightly. In belle lettres, Dr. Alain 
LeRoy Locke leads the Philadelphia pro- 
duction parade. Dr. Alan Freelon, the artist, 
Dr. Arthur Huff Fausett and Jessie Fausett 
Harris, both writers and authors, and Henry 
B. Jones, an accomplished artist in oils as 
well as a writer, are preeminent. Dox Thrash 
won an international reputation for himself 


Gothamites look upon Philadel- 
phia as a sleepy, backward 
town; but it is not as sleepy as 
“smart New Yorkers’ think. Its 
contributions to Negro life are 
many and solid, many of them 
out-rivaling the oft touted 
achievements of Harlem 


when he perfected the carborundum method 
for lithography. Would a Philadelphian have 
to tell New Yorkers of the fame of Meta 
Warrick Fuller as a sculptress and painter? 


Gothamites boast of its businesses but can 
it point out a Citizen’s & Southern Bank & 
Trust Company with assets of 2 million? 
Can it say its president, Major R. R. Wright, 
Sr., father of a bishop, secured the first U. S. 
postage stamps issued in honor of Negroes, 
and is now laying the groundwork for the 
national observance of a legal National Free- 
dom Day? 


Philadelphians Politically 


Politically, Philadelphians are said by New 
Yorkers to be just turning over for a second 
nap. Well, while they are snoring they can 
tell the crowd from Hot Harlem that James 
H. Irvin is a City Councilman, Attorney 
Herbert E. Millin is the assistant director of 
Public Safety—a position of authority over 
the 4,200 police and firemen of the city. 
Ernest T. Wright for several years has been 
a deputy recorder of deeds at $6,000 per an- 
num, while for a number of years, too, At- 
torney J. Austin Norris has been a $10,000 a 
year member of the Board of Revision of 
Taxes. Both jobs carry high responsibility. 
Incidentally, Wright is a Republican, Norris 
a Democrat. 


While Quakertownians cannot boast of all 
the fire and police officers that New Yorkers 
can, there nevertheless are found two fire 
captains, Peter Graham, of the training 
school, and James Davis (Co. 11); two fire 
lieutenants, Joseph Singleton and James 
Marshall; one detective sergeant, Richard 
Anderson (uncle of Marian Anderson) ; and 
one police sergeant, Robert Forgy. 


Until the last municipal election there were 
only two Negro magistrates in Philadelphia, 
Edward W. Henry and Joseph H. Rainey. 
Both political parties placed a Negro candi- 
date in the field for the Rainey re-election 
contest. Negroes, and their white friends, 
elected Hobson R. Reynolds as the GOP 
majority Negro candidate and_ returned 


Rainey, at the head of the minority Demo- 
cratic minor judiciary slate. Three magis- 
trates now serve. 


Dr. John P. Turner is not only the lone 
Negro member of the Board of Education, but 
a police surgeon as well. Tanner G. Duckrey 
is special assistant to the Board of Superin- 
tendence of the Philadelphia School system. 
Alan Freelon holds a similar job in the art 
department of the system. 


Philadelphians Fraternally 


Fraternally, Philadelphia is the capitol of 
Elkdom, Its four major lodges and temples, 
O. V. Catto, Quaker City, Christopher J. 
Perry and Leonard C. Irvin, all compare 
favorably in influence and outshine in impor- 
tance Gotham’s famed Mity Monarch. There 
are several other smaller Elk lodges in 
Philadelphia. Catto’s (16th and Fitzwater 
streets) clubhouse with its spacious audi- 
torium, athletic court, barroom and down- 
stairs grill, is the most magnificent in Amer- 
ica—and is free of debt. The Perry lodge 
has just purchased a clubhouse on North 
Broad street that will come mighty close to 
approaching the Catto-erected edifice. 


The Mason’s Scottish Rite Cathedral, Fitz- 
water and Mole streets, and the Grand United 
Order of Oddfellows building, 12th and 
Locust streets, compete a rather splendid 
picture for fraternal “Sleepytown.” 


Home Ownership 


Without a doubt more Negroes own homes 
in Philadelphia than in any other city. Num- 
erous building and loan associations can take 
the credit for this and the Berean and the 
East Calvary would be in the forefront. 
Other private real estate operators like John 
W. Harris, Sr., South Philly dean of real- 
tors, Isadore Martin and Wendell Cornish, 
both operating in the West Philadelphia area, 
could also claim some of the credit. Of the 
latter day saints in the real estate world, 
count in youthful Lenerte Roberts, who re- 
cently, under the very noses of the wide- 
awake New Yorkers became the first Negro 
to purchase a Broadway property and to 
open a branch office. Lewis H. Roland and 
Charles Dale are cutting a wide path in the 
uptown Tioga section. 


Recent formation of the Stevens Housing 
Corporation, in which Negroes and white 
stockholders plan to pool $100,000 in an 
initial venture for the rehabilitation and 
building of Negro homes in the post-war 
period, attests to the group thinking and 
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planning in this direction. 

Religiously, churches of all denominations 
are riding the boom days that accompany the 
inflated incomes from the many industries of 
the town. Mortgages are being burned so 
fast that it is hard to keep track of them 
and Easter Sunday was the high day in this 
regard. 

When Father Divine and his cash-and-carry 
righteous government found Hot Harlem too 
sinful for his angelic entourage he moved 
lock, stock and barrel into a South Broad 
street former hotel, in the shadow of the 
world famous $300,000 Tindley Temple Meth- 
odist Church, and there began attending so 
prodigiously to his knitting that Daddy Grace 
and his seven Houses of Prayer have been 
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temporarily eclipsed. Elder Michaux’ puny 
efforts have by now become almost negligible 
in the over-all picture. 

Sleep—if Philadelphia is the sleepy town— 
it must provide good risks, for the Provident 
Home Industrial Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Philadelphia office of the North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Company and the 
Woodmen, fraternal insurance organization, 
report land office business of a record mak- 
ing character. 

In athletics, Philadelphia might be dead 
but it has produced lately Robert (Bobcat) 
Montgomery who blasted his way into the 
New York 


championship. 


version of the Lightweight 

What would the touted 
“Rens” basketball aggregation have ever been 
if Philly had not sent Tatie Cooper, Zack 
Clayton and Bill Yancy over to the Big 
City? Naturally, the sizzling curves and 
speedballs Webster McDonald whizzed over 
the home plate did not interest New Yorkers 
because Mac was from Sleepytown. 

W. C. Wingate and his beauty products 
plant is definitely big business. Several New 
York morticians can testify that William 
Tooks manufactures good caskets and ex- 
tends credit to his customers. Spriggs and 
Donaldson’s School of Beauty Culture, 
headed by Nathaniel Donaldson, a member of 
ithe State Advisory Board on Beauty Cul- 
ture (for all beauticians and schools) is lead- 
ing other such establishments a fast pace. 


Jobs in Philadelphia 

If its work you want just qualify as a 
teacher, post office clerk, skilled or unskilled 
worker in the Navy Yard, Marine Corps 
Depot, Customs House, Quartermaster Depot, 
Signal Corps Depot, city clerk, custodial 
worker (municipal or federal), watchman 
(ditto) or in some industrial plant. Oppor- 
tunities are here if one will choose to wake 
up long enough to find them. 

Legally, Negroes of Quakertown are well 
protected by members of their own race. 
Lewis Tanner Moore is an assistant district 


attorney. Robert N. C. Nix, John Francis 
Williams, Raymond Pace Alexander and 
Theodore Spaulding are the leading legal 
lights. 


Mercy Hospital and Douglass Hospital, 
headed by Dr. John H. Graves and Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Stubbs, respectively, provide special 
medical science. There is one surgeon and 
two assistant surgeons of color now attached 
to the Philadelphia General Hospital. Two 
dental societies, the William A. Jackson and 
the Odonto-Chirurgical, and The Society of 
Medical and Allied Sciences keep our practi- 
cioners up-to-date. 

Labor, through the CIO and AFL, some- 
how finds spots for Negro participation and 
the National Alliance of Postal Employees, 
the Red Caps organization and the Musicians 
Union keep brown Philadelphia alive as to 
labor trends. These are aided and abetted 
ably by a wide-awake NAACP, various vet- 
erans organizations and the Armstrong As- 
sociation. 
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Ho! Hum! this Philly air makes one so 
sleepy, especially without the noise and bustle 
of the Harlem Hot Spots, plus the exuberance 
of the wise boys and girls from all over 
America who come to see what makes New 
York tick. In fact the ordinary migrant to 
Philly slips so noiselessly into the pattern 
that he is snoring louder than we are. Good 
night! 
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PEARHEADING the fight for full 
democracy for 15 million “second-class” 


citizens under the banner of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People is not new to Philadelphia. 

Dr, Nathan F. Mossell, and Dr. J. Max 
Barber (active in the Niagara Movement 
which preceded the NAACP); R. R. Wright, 
Jr. (now bishop of the A.M.E. Church), 
Dr. W. A. Sinclair and Miss 
Bartholomew, 


Frances 
friend of Mary 
White Ovington, member of one of Philadel- 


personal 


phia’s oldest and most distinguished families 
and director of the 8th Ward Settlement are 
listed among the associatiog’s charter mem- 
bers. 

One of the first life members in the entire 
country was Miss Justina Roy, a Negro do- 
mestic who was also the first Philadelphian 
to secure such a membership. Miss Roy had 
always contributed liberally to the association 
and continued to do so until her death. 

Among the list of “first’” members of the 
National Board of Directors were the names 
of Dr. Mossell and Dr. Sinclair. Dr. Sinclair 
was a staunch member until his death in 
1926. In fact, he died when stricken with 
a heart attack on his way to New York to 
an NAACP board meeting. 

Lack of complete records make it impos- 
sible to determine the exact date of organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia branch. Although a 
temporary committee under Dr. Mossell was 
active in 1912, Philadelphia was not listed 
among the 10 branches mentioned in the re- 
port of that year published in January, 1913. 
It was among the seventy branches listed in 


1916. 


Activities Last War 


During the last war, the branch investigated 
rioting, school discrimination, prosecuted the- 
atre managers because of segregation, inves- 
tigated jim-crow eating arrangements at the 
Hog Island shipyard where it was successful 
in having the practice discontinued in spite of 
Admiral Bowles’ contention, “We have no 
intention of changing present methods.” When 
this battle was won, the Admiral, extremely 
annoyed, told the committee from the 
NAACP, “I would suggest that your people 
learn to stay in their places.” 


The John Brown Memorial Association 


owes its existence to Dr. J. Max Barber who 
made a plea before the branch in 1922 to 
“pay fitting tribute to the memory of John 


The NAACP In Philadelphia 


(Historical ) 


By Carolyn Davenport Moore 


Under the leadership of vigor- 
ous personalities the Philadel- 
phia branch has always been in 
the forefront of the fight for 
Civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunity. A review of some of the 
outstanding achievements of the 
branch 


Dr. Barber and Dr. T. S. Burwell 


were selected by the branch to make a pil- 


Brown.” 


grimage to Lake Placid to lay a wreath on 
John Brown's grave. Much to their great sur- 
prise, the town’s schools had been turned out 
for a holiday, the chamber of commerce sent 
a delegation to welcome the pilgrims and dis- 
tinguished townspeople attended the memorial 
service. The annual pilgrimage, under the 
John Brown Memorial Association on May 9, 
has continued. 

During the early 1920's, the branch raised, 
during one year, in excess of $10,000 in ad- 
dition to $3,000 raised to help in the famous 
Sweet Case of Detroit. The Citizens Repub- 
lican Club, once pace-setter in Philadelphia’s 
social life, voted to contribute $500 annually 


to the association and did so for several 









































































































Lyster Drumgold. 





The Crisis 





years. The Association of Postal Employees 
gave $100 each year. Dr. Jacob Billikopf, 
present chairman of the City-Wide Interracial 
Committee, was aciive in fund raising. It 
was he who first solicited the support of 
William Rosenwald who offered $1,000 an- 
nually for the association’s work if four 
others could be found who would equal this 
contribution. This was quickly done and he 
offered $500 more annually. 

It was during this period, we are told, that 
the branch filled the Academy of Music to 
overflowing, with hundreds turned away, 
when W. E. B. Dubois, editor of the Crisis 
spoke on “The Negro Soldier in France.” 
Dr. Dubois had just returned from abroad 
and was expected to bring a startling message. 
His reputation for militancy caused the police 
to attempt to ban the meeting. Marian An- 
derson, at that time still an unsung artist, 
was the young soloist. Arthur Huff Fausett 
was pianist for the girl’s chorus which sang. 
The branch cleared nearly $1,000. 

Those were the years when the nation was 
stirred by the terrible race riots and numer- 
ous lynchings thruout the country. 

Some time later, the branch had introduced 


into the State legislature a Civil Rights bill 







Mosley 


Press & Publicity Committee of the Philadelphia branch responsible for the special Philadel- 
phia section of Tue Crisis. Shown are: Mrs. Edna Griffin, chairman, sitting at desk ; others 
in the picture are Mrs. Sarah Neely, G. James Fleming, Martha S. Wright, Ralph Lester, 
Not shown are Mrs. Ruth Rolen and Conchita Nakatani. 
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Mosley 


Members of the executive board of the Philadelphia branch. Sitting, L. to R., they are: Rev. W. L. Johnson, Edith MacDonald, Rev. W. I. 
Harvey, III, Carolyn D. Moore, executive secretary; Theodore C. Spaulding, president; William Jason, Jr., chairman of the executive board; 


Emma Siddle, Henry C. Sparks, Edna W. Griffin. 


Standing, L. to R., Rev. John Dillinham, Gretchen James, Joseph H. Faison, Dr. William 
Cousins, Evelyn T. Langston, Milo Manley, Margaret Fortie, M. N. Patterson, George Morris, Rev. D. W. Henry and Mamie Brown. 


Board 


members absent: Alberta Norris, Bishop O. Jones, Selwyn T. Beavers, Ashley Jones, Rev. William H. Jeffreys, Jr., Maurice Fagan, Henry 
C. Parker, Alvin C. White, G. James Fleming, Rev. John Logan, Henry C. Patterson, Rev. 


“with teeth in it.” The bill, once pickled, was 
recalled to the floor where it passed the 
House and reached the final reading in the 
Senate where it was killed by the Vare hench- 
men. Later, the branch was responsible for 
the defeat of an amended bill, House Bill 
757 (1931) because of its weakness. Still 
later, support was thrown behind the present 
Civil Rights Law which was introduced by 
Hobson R. Reynolds, now a Philadelphia 
magistrate. 

That year found the branch also engaged 
in a successful campaign against the showing 
of the notorious “Birth of a Nation” in Phila- 
delphia theatres. 

The fight for jobs for Negro teachers in 
junior high and high schools began early in 
1920 when the Rev. Wm. Lloyd Imes was 
chairman of the Education Committee. There 
was an active Women’s Auxiliary under the 
able leadership of Mrs. George Lyle, Mrs. 
Helen Bayton and Mrs. Rose Norwood. 

Youth work was directed by Mrs. M. 
Brinkley and Mrs. Anne L. McDougald until 
Miss Emma Siddle was made the first director 
of youth councils as they are organized today. 
From one council in 1935, the local youth 
program has grown to five active local coun- 
cils, 

Elwood Heacock, prominent member of 
the Society of Friends and secretary of the 
Abolition Society was the first branch presi- 
dent. Following him came Dr. J. Max Bar- 
ber, Isadore Martin, who was president from 
1919 to 1929; Attorney Herbert E. Millen, 
now assistant director of public safety; Dr. 
Charles Dorsey, Miss Susan Masseaux, Dr. 


Harry J. Greene and Attorney Theodore 
Spaulding, present holder of the office. 


Growing from a mere handful of members 
in 1913 to almost 1,000 in 1918, the branch 
now boasts more than 8,000 members with 
an executive office and two full-time em- 
ployees. It weathered the storm of World 
War I and is in the midst of World War II. 
As we near the close of the present conflict, 
it becomes apparent that the association will 
be needed more than ever when hostilities 
cease abroad. 


Prepare to Meet Emergency 


Making predictions is always rash busi- 
ness, but it is going to take much level- 
headedness to prevent a recurrence of the 
tragic riots which followed World War I. 
The ingenuity of the nation’s best brains 
will be taxed in the shift from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. It is going to be 
extremely difficult for white Americans. It 
will be more so for colored Americans. De- 
mands upon the association will increase both 
locally and nationally. Greater support of this 
and similar organizations will be needed if 
we are to be prepared to meet the emergency 
which is sure to come. 

Because of the pressure of work and the 
demand for service made on the local branch, 
the officers, all of whom were volunteers, 
found it necessary in 1942 to appoint a full- 
time executive secretary. 

Under the leadership of its militant, but 
steady, young president, attorney Theodore 
Spaulding, the branch, although financially 


’ i Thomas Logan, IVilliam C. 
IVinston, Dr. Thomas Georges, Dr. John K. Rice, Dr. William A. Bragg and Allen Freelon. 


Wingate, Richard 


handicapped, opened its office in the Key- 
stone Building at 16th and Lombard streets 
in the Spring of 1942 with Mrs. Grace Living- 
ston Goss as office secretary. On September 
1, Carolyn M. Davenport, at that time direc- 
tor of the NAACP youth councils in Penn- 
sylvania, began her duties as the first full- 
time executive secretary of the branch. 

The progress of the branch since that time 
might best be told by someone other than 
the writer. Living so close to the work, it 
is rather difficult to analyze the program ob- 
jectively. There is still so much to do that 
progress made thus far seems inconsequential 
in comparison. The friends who have been 
added to the rapidly growing list are too 
numerous to mention. The influence of the 
association has been felt in so many new 
corners that the value of a full-time office 
cannot be truly measured. 


Branch Cooperative 


Working in close harmony with the Phila- 
delphia the City 
Policy Committee, the Citizens’ Committee 
on City Planning, the Metropolitan Council 
for Equal Job Opportunity, the Know Your 
Candidates Committee, all city-wide civic 
organizations, the association has found itself 
in many unique situations. 


Fellowship Commission, 


It has been called upon constantly to in- 
terpret the attitudes and thinking of 300,000 
colored citizens in this “Cradle of Liberty.” 
It has been called upon, too, to interpret the 
policy of these groups to the colored com- 

(Continued on page 147). 
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The Crisis 


Interracial Organizations In Philadelphia 


eaO talk about interracial and_ inter- 

cultural goodwill is fine enough, but to 

talk and no nothing, deplorable. Con- 

victions and ideals discussed but not practiced 

mean nil. From the long list of active 

groups in Philadelphia it is evidenced that 
many share this belief. 

Just as we cannot survive long on a diet 
of bread and water, neither can interracial 
relations be improved by small, select groups 
that meet behind closed doors to sip tea and 
discuss in whispered tones racial problems, 
the evils of prejudice, and segregation. This 
would seem to be the consensus of opinion, 
too. 

Among the organizations for interracial 
betterment, besides the NAACP, are: The 
United Peoples Action Committee, Arthur 
Huff Fausett, president; Council for Equal 
Job Opportunity, Robert Parker, president; 
Committee to Abolish Job Discrimination in 
Employment of the CIO, Jimmy Jones, pres- 
ident; the Young People’s Interracial Fel- 
lowship, Marjorie Penney, director; the In- 
terracial Discussion Group, Joseph Gorelik, 
president; City-Wide Interracial Committee, 
Jacob Billikop, chairman, and The Philadel- 
phia School of Social Science. The Fellow- 
ship Commission is a joint group represent- 
ing the seven leading interracial, intercul- 
tural and inter-faith organizations 


Interracial Fellowship 


Realizing that obtuse race attitudes emanate 
in childhood, the Interracial Fellowship has 
innovated at Fellowship House, 1431 Brown 
street, a High School Fellowship under the 
guidance of Miss Majorie Pennev, head- 





By Lyster E. Drumgold 


To AMERICA 


How would you have us, as we are 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star? 
Or gazing empty at despair? 


Rising or falling? Men or things? 
With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong, willing sinews in your wings? 
Or tightening chains about your feet? 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


worker, Mrs. Marechal-Neil Young, Mrs. 
Norman Gentieu, and Mrs. Miriam Glick- 
man. Organized last October, “to do away 
with barriers,” the fellowship is comprised of 
more than one hundred students and twenty- 
two teachers from many public and private 
schools in Philadelphia and its environs. 

Through daily contacts, posters, essays, 
poems, assemblies, and classroom forums, 
The High School Fellowship endeavors to 
“re-form” fellow students who do not be- 
lieve in racial tolerance. The idea, started 
as an experiment, has proved successful and 
is spreading rapidly. 

The High School Fellowship News Letter, 
official publication of these “units for unity” 
reports that the tension and racial animosity 
which 


school system is even now on the wane. 


formerly was so prevalent in the 


School reporters in their articles urge others 
to “help build a community where prejudice 
and discrimination give way to justice and 
cqual rights for all.” 

The forerunner, one in seven like fellow- 
ships, conducted in Toledo, Peoria, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Tuscon, and New York, the 


A classroom scene in the Philadelphia School of Social Sciences, 1704 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, where men and women of all national origins and social levels gather to study politi- 


cal, social, economic, and international problems in an informal atmosphere. 


among i's instructors many prominent Negro attorneys, pastors, teachers, etc. 


The school lists 


Philadelphia Young Peoples’ Interracial * |e. 
lowship in January, 1941, leased the house jt 
now occupies. A month later the Fellowship 
office—a table, a chair, a typewriter, and 
Miss Penney—moved in. Recalling those 
early days, when number “1431” was just a 
dirty, dusty, paneless four-story brick build- 
ing, full of fallen plaster, Miss Penney 
smiled and said “We’ve come a long, hard 
way with the help of our friends.” 

Fellowship House, located in one of the 
worst “tension centers” of the city, has been 
paid for in three years, through contributions 
and donations of friends, and has_ gone 
through a metamorphosis, from perfume fac- 
tory, coffin factory, and a fire house, grad- 
ually into what it is today—a really free spot, 
and a_ home. 

For children from four to fourteen years 
of age, Fellowship House has “The Arrows,” 
a character building program which has been 
planned to help children develop a sense of 
brotherhood with all men. Children are not 
born with race prejudice but with age acquire 
it from narrow and_ bigoted associations 
Through a schedule of song, race-history 
training, and group study the children are 
taught the credo of fellowship. 


Teachers Intercultural Group 


The formation of the Teachers’ Intercul- 
tural Relations Group in 1942 was another 
step towards better intercultural and _ inter- 
racial relationship in the public school sys- 
tem. A better teacher-pupil understanding 
and a wider participation and cognizance of 
common problems has resulted. 

Comprised of teachers, social workers, 
counsellors, and supervisors, the group 
leaded by Mrs. Olivia Stuard Henry, acting 
chairman, Mrs. Catherine Hillie, secretary, 
and Miss Caroline Slotter, treasurer, with 
Dr. William H. Welsh and Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson as consultants, has encouraged in- 
ter-school conferences to discuss racial prob- 
lems, special training for teachers to enable 
them to cope with understanding the prob- 
lems of different ethnic and religious groups, 
and a recreational program for after school 
hours. 


Catholic Colleges Active 


Yet another organization which strives to 
cducate students along these lines is the 
Catholic Intercollegiate Interracial Council 
which is composed of members of five Cath- 
vlic colleges, LaSalle, Villanova, Immaculata, 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Unfinished Business 
(Continued from page 141) 


as old Philadelphians. I see my city rotting 
and decaying. I have wept for my city, for 
is is a terrible thing to see something which 
once pulsated with life, radiating energy and 
strength, attracting love and smiles, disinte- 
grating, rotting under the very eyes and nos- 
trials, stagnating from paralysis, dying a liv- 
ing death. 

Still it need not die. All that ever made this 
place justly great and famous still inheres to 
its shores. Its perplexity, like the world’s 
travail, is our opportunity. We Negroes 
have the inspiring chance to rebuild a once 
great center into an even greater citadel of 
democracy and progress. Philadelphia needs 
us Negroes even more than we need Phil- 
adelphia. 

A mighty war is being fought both at home 
and abroad. The victory over Fascism is the 
first and foremost piece of unfinished busi- 
ness. What of the Negro after the war? is the 
question which many ask. The answer lies 
largely with the Negro himself. 


“Cast down your buckets where you are!” 
admonished Booker T. Washington. Philadel- 
phians, Americans, here in Penn’s city lies 
one of America’s fairest opportunities. Rich 
in its past traditions, there is still a richer 
future for all who believe in and will work 


Physical Fitness 


Health Service for Men and Women Under 
Experienced Masseurs and Masseuse 


Reducing Cabinet Gymnasium 
Body Building Courses Swimming Pool 
Swedish Massage Showers 





Ultra Violet-Infra Red Lamps 





CHRISTIAN STREET YMCA 
«| 1724 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For information please call DEWEY 1432 





for her and for America’s great destiny. 
Out of this welter of sickness and morbidity 
still may be found, as in ’76 and ’87, the 
implements with which to fashion that new 
world of freedom, human brotherhood, and 
happiness. What is required is the faith, in- 
telligence, and will to accomplish which once 
made Penn’s city the fairest jewel of all 
those cities which studded America’s shores. 


NAACP in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 145) 


munity. 


Appeals for help are endless in variety; in- 
deed we are a veritable “INFORMATION, 
PLEASE” bureau. From rent control and 
price regulations to theatre segregation, hous- 
ing and employment discrimination, unions, 
jim-crow in the armed forces, subsidy and 
education bills, we jump to information to 
be used in writing university theses. 


Perhaps the most dramatic 
waged by the branch has been the two- 
year battle for the upgrading and employ- 
ment of Negroes as motormen, conductors, 
cashiers, mechanics, and bus drivers by the 
The battle has in- 
cluded participation in several gigantic mass 
meetings, a mass demonstration parade, an 
FEPC hearing, a hearing before the nefarious 
Smith Committee of Congress, and the most 
bitter union election waged in this city for 
many, many years. The “independent” com- 
pany union which threatened “chaos” if Ne- 
groes were hired in these positions, has lost 
its favored position to a more liberal Trans- 
port Workers Union, CIO. Negotiations are 
now underway for a contract which is ex- 
pected to eliminate the past discriminatory 
employment practices. Until Negroes are ac- 
tually driving the cars and holding the other 
operational positions, the NAACP will be in 
the front line of the attack. 


fight ever 


local transit company. 


We are now in the midst of a new cam- 
paign. Our goal this year is 20,000 members. 
The drive, which opened at Tindley Temple 
on Sunday afternoon, April 23, with a mon- 
ster rally, will close on May 19. Mrs. Daisy 
Lampkin, veteran campaigner, is conducting 
the drive. Harold Pilgrim, widely known 
civic worker and YMCA campaigner is the 
local director. Captains and workers are de- 
termined to pass the goal. They will be ring- 
ing Philadelphia’s doorbells. Theirs will be 
the invitation to: 


“Get into the fight for the Right to Live and 
the Right to Die; 

the Right to Work and the Right to Play; 

the Right to Teach and the Right to Learn; 

the Right to Serve and the Right to Govern. 
Make the history 

still to be written more glorious than that now 

past.” 
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Negro Farmers Help Counties 
Win Food Production Awards 


Negro farmers helped 37 counties earn “A” 
achievement awards for outstanding wartime 
farm production in 1943, according to figures 
released by the War Food Administra- 
tion. Reports compiled by WFA show that 
out of 38 counties in the entire south which 
received “A” banners, Negroes operate farms 
in all but one of them. Among the victory 
counties which have a large number of Ne- 
gro farmers are Laurens and Early counties, 
Ga., St. Landry parish, La.; Simpson, Hinds, 
Claiborne, and Holmes counties, Miss.; Shel- 
by county, Tenn.; and Cherokee county, 
Texas. 
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The Crisis 


Philadelphia Pioneers In Business 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 

were passed, Philadelphia Negroes had 
pioneered and made considerable progress in 
numerous business ventures. 

As far back as 1779, a Negro, recorded only 
as “John,” was listed on the city’s assess- 
ment role for eight acres and a horse. Men- 
tion is also made of “a colored man” who in 
1806 was managing “with much ability” a farm 
at Merion on the outskirts of Philly. 

By 1810 the city Negro population had 
grown to 10,522 and Negro business enter- 
prises came into existence. More than 100 
homes were owned by Negroes. 

Growing out of the sick and death benefit 
societies established among free Negroes dur- 
ing the slave days, the first Negro insurance 
company organized in the United States had 
its birth in Philadelphia. It was the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company of Philadelphia, es- 
tablished in 1810 at 159 (now 529) Lombard 
street, with a capital of $5,000.00. 

The number of shopkeepers, tradesmen and 
other enterprisers increased and twenty years 
later a number of Negro businessmen were 
prosperous enough to attract attention. Many 
had amassed fortunes and, according to rec- 
ords at the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
“managed their business with considerable 
ability and integrity.” 

A sampling of the statistics, for that period, 
show : 248 barbers; 66 boot and shoemakers; 
565 dressmakers; 20 tailors; 12 sailmakers; 9 
stationary engineers, and a sugar refiner. 

Also included are caterers, upholsterers, 
builders, painters and glazers, chinaware deal- 
ers, spectacle makers, silversmiths, mineral 
water makers, map mounters, draughtsmen, 
gold and silver pencil finishers, antique deal- 
ers, real estate agents, stove makers and a 
lengthy list of other craftsmen. 


Fever odd years before the Thirteenth, 


Catering Lucrative 


One of the first and most lucrative busi- 
nesses which Philadelphia Negroes monopo- 
lized was that of catering. 

The first prominent caterer was Robert 
Bogle, who early in the nineteenth century 
conducted an establishment on Eighth street 
near Sansom. In his day he was one of the 
best known characters in the city and virtual- 
ly created the business of catering in Philadel- 
phia. 

Bogle’s place was eventually taken over by 
Peter Augustine, listed as a West Indian 
emigrant, who started a business which flour- 
ished for many years. It was the Augustine 


establishment that made Philadelphia cater- 
ers famous all over the world. 


By Ralph L. Lester 


With caterers, sailmakers, 
printers, bootmakers, bankers, 
real estate operators, and other 
types of business, the history of 
the Philadelphia Negro in busi- 
ness dates back as far as 1779. 
In this article our author re- 
views this rich past and the suc- 
cessful present 


This field was soon crowded and finally the 
triumvirate Jones, Dorsey and Minton came 
on the scene. They ruled the fashionable 
world from 1845-1875. Minton had a restau- 
rant at Fourth and Chestnut streets and all 
three became “moderately wealthy.” 


Other caterers who achieved a consider- 
able degree of success included: John Price, 
David Brown, Trower, Currey, Andrew F. 
Stevens, Martin Cowdrey, Matthews, Paige, 
Henry S. Black, John Holland and last but 
ranking high in every respect, Baptiste. 


This latter was located at 215 S. 15th street 
and as late as last year the name could still 
be discerned on the old building. 

Wealth and affluence showed a marked in- 
crease in the Negro ranks prior to the Civil 
War. 

James Forten, a sailmaker, and credited 
with the invention of apparatus for managing 
sails, was rated in 1832 as being worth over 
$100,000.00 and the widow of Bishop Richard 
Allen was supposed to have $25,000.00. 


Business Varied 


Joseph Cassey, money broker, was rated at 
$75,000.00 and W. Whipper, Philadelphia part- 
ner of Stephen Smith, a Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, lumber merchant, was listed, along 
with James Prosser, a restaurant owner, as 
“wealthy.” 


The Colored Peoples Trade Register of 
1894 throws definite light on the business in- 
terests of colored Philadelphia: 


Edward W. Venning, 8 Bonsall street, was 
a carpenter. His son, Joseph E., was a 
“house, sign and ornamental painter, glazer, 
draughtsmen and bookkeeper.” 


Thomas Butler, 6 S. Eighth street, a barber, 
“owns real estate valued at $4,500.” 


Jonathan Miller, Pearl street, a tobacconist. 


John Black, Carpenter street and Eighth, 
“sugar refiner’ and Thomas King, 338 
South street, “brewer.” 

Peter J. Agustus, Goodwater Alley, con- 





fectioner, listed as having personal property 
of $10,000. 

Hager Ballard, 170 Locust street with no 
business or occupation given, is credited with 
$40,000.00 real estate and $16,000.00 personal 
property. 

Robert Douglas, 54 Arch street, barber, was 
estimated to have real estate of $7,000.00 and 
personal property of $1,000. 

Many business ventures owed their exist- 
ence to the peculiar environment of the 
Negro. Their exclusion from cemeteries led 
to the organization of cemetery companies. 
The Olive Cemetery, organized in 1849, held 8 
acres of property in the 24th Ward worth 
$100,000 and had 900 lot owners. Founded 
in the same year, the Lebanon, owned by Nick 
Boliver and Jack White, purchased land 
worth $75,000 in the 36th Ward. 

The Merion, established many years later, 
held 21 acres in Montgomery county worth 
$30,000. All these companies were, in the 
main, well-conducted and even today there 
are several Negro-owned cemeteries in the 
Philadelphia area, including the Merion. 

Mother of the Negro press, The Christian 
Recorder, published in Philadelphia since 
1842, is the oldest Negro publication now in 
existence and was first published as the of- 
ficial organ of the A. M. E. Church, 631 Pine 
street, a short distance from the Mother Beth- 
el Church where the founder of African 
Methodism is buried. 

But the Recorder was not the first paper 
published by Negroes in Philadelphia. Al- 
though short lived, the first was the Demosth- 
enian Shield which appeared in 1840. Other 
newspapers, aside from church and fraternal 
journals, were The Astonisher, an 8-page 
weekly; The Standard-Echo, a 4-page week- 
ly and the Weekly Tribune. 

It remained for Chris J. Perry, Sr., to 
establish in 1884, The Philadelphia Tribune, 
a weekly newspaper whose news coverage and 
business policies placed it on a high level 
for its period, It soon became the mouth- 
piece for colored citizens of the city. 


Business Expanded 


As the Negro population grew, so did 
their business ventures expand. A few list- 
ings from the census of 1856 gives the fol- 
lowing : 

Richard Gaines, stationary engineer; 
brother John, bootmaker; John Jones, oppo- 
site Acorn Alley, sailmaker; Isaac Hazzard, 
159 S. 10th street, musician and music 
teacher; Henry Beulah, 24 Burd Court, distil- 


a 2 * 
ler and James Newman, 12 Burd Court, a 


hatter. 
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Henry Minton, 56 S. 12th street, boot- 
maker; James A. Thomas, St. Joseph ave- 
nue, tanner and morocco dresser; Thomas A. 
Bell, Mechanic street, upholsterer, and David 
Kline, Orange street, tinsmith and sheet and 
iron worker. 

James McCrummill, 226 N. 3rd street, barber 
and dentist; William Moulson, Pennsylvania 
avenue, near William street, “man and wife 
both barbers”; John Pride, Oxford street, 
manufacturing chemist, and Robert Wallace, 
23rd Ward, then known as Cooperville, var- 
nish manufacturer. 

A complete family’s activities is in several 
instances listed in the census appendix. Here 
are two: “John Higgins, of Raspberry street, 
is a silk and woolen dyer. His wife is a dress- 
maker and embroiderer and keeps a flourish- 
ing private school. The daughter, Henrietta 
Wilson, is a milliner and dressmaker ; James 
Wilson, the son-in-law, is a practising physic- 
ian.” 

Richard Moore, Rose Alley, was a boot- 
His Ann Elizabeth 
Cary, taught a private day school until failing 
health obliged her to give up. Later she gave 
private lessons in her own rooms to adult 
The greater portion of her pupils 
were white persons whose education had been 
neglected. In this way they effectually con- 
cealed their ignorance from their associates 
while receiving lessons colored 


maker. sister-in-law, 


persons. 


from a 
woman, 

Among the upholsterers the name of War- 
ley Bascom is most outstanding. A “free 
Negro” and native of Charleston, S. C., he 
opened a shop in 1859 at 261 South Eighth 
street. William and Edgar Bascom, the 
grandsons are carrying on the business at 247 
South Tenth street. Other upholsterers of 
the early period include: Carter Williams, 
Robert Williams, Bowman and Bivens. 


Real Estate Operations 


In real estate operations Colonel John 
McKee was unequalled. He was considered, 
at one time, one of the wealthiest Negroes in 
the United States. Born in Virginia, re- 
portedly free, he was apprenticed to a brick- 
maker and ran away to work in a Baltimore 
confectioner’s. 

When he came of age, he migrated to 
Philadelphia, worked in a livery stable and 
graduated into the employ of a restaurant 
keeper. He began to dabble in real estate 
while still a young man and made the bulk of 
his fortnue out of it, after giving up the res- 
taurant business in 1866. 

He is reported to have owned more than 
a million acres of land at one time in sev- 
eral states. At his death, he owned nearly 
four hundred houses in Philadelphia. The 


value of his combined real estate holdings, 
comprising several states, was estimated at 
between one and one-half to two million dol- 
lars, 

McKee City, N. J., which he founded, is 
named in his honor. 

Often called “the dean of Philadelphia bus- 
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Founded in 1899 by Dr. Matthew Anderson, the Berean School, 1926-28-30 South College 
avenue, Philadelphia, offers vocational training, in wartime and peacetime, in needle trades 


and business methods. 
Blanche W. Anderson ts principal. 


iness men,” Dr, E. Parker Read, 1440 South 
street, was the first Negro to open a drug 
store in this city fifty-four years ago. 


Mrs. Henrietta Bowe Dieutere was the first 
colored undertaker in the city. She died in 


1903. 


William P. Allmond, 
colored male undertaker. He was located at 
1028 Lombard street. Here he made his own 
caskets and they were varnished and stained 
on the sidewalk. The record is blank as to 
the existence of any Negro undertakers in 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 


Sr., was the first 


In trying to solve the problem of home 
ownership, Negroes also founded three 
building and loan associations. The first was 
The Century Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, established in 1886 by teachers, upholst- 
erers, clerks, restaurant keepers and under- 
takers. “The 
Pine street was founded the same year. 


Pioneers” with officers on 
The Berean Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, the oldest colored concern still in exist- 


Over 80 percent of its graduates are placed in lucrative positions. 


ence, is the brain child of Matthew Ander- 
son who came to Philadelphia in 1881. On 
Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 1888, The 
3erean was founded, named in honor of the 
Berean Presbyterian Church, with William 
Still, author of The Underground Railroad, 
as the first president. 

Its income for 1896 was nearly $30,000 and 
it had $60,000 in loans. Up to that time for- 
ty-three homes had been purchased through 
the association. The 1943 annual report of 
this company shows assets of $390,838.17, 
ranking it as one of the leading institutions 
of its kind in the city. 


Banking and Theatres 


As long as they lasted, Philadelphians en- 
joyed and were proud of the banking firm of 
3rown and Stevens and the theatrical and 
real estate empire of John T. Gibson. The 
ill-fated Brown and Stevens Bank was lo- 
cated on the N. E. corner of Broad and Lom- 


(Continued on page 152) 





Mercy Hospital and nurse training school at 50th Street and Woodland avenue, Philadelphia. 








OMEN in Philadelphia have 
W\ answered their country’s call in both 

volunteer and salaried services just 
as women over the country and the world 
have done. They have wholeheartedly en- 
tered the spirit of things and are working as- 
sidiously and regularly in the vital issues of 
this emergency. 

Helping to furnish the finance for war is a 
big job that is being successfully done by 
Mrs. Evelyn Reynolds, who is local divisional 
chairman of the War Finance Group No. 4. 
Serving with her as co-chairman are Mrs. 
Julia Stratton, Mrs. Beckie Able and Mrs. 
Cordelia Hinkson who is now with her hus- 
band Lt. Colonel DeHaven Hinkson, at Fort 
Huachucha. 

Among those who have received the Blue 
Star Brigade Award for war bond sales are 
Mesdames Ella B. Clarke, first woman in 
Philadelphia to receive the award, Lena 
Smith, Lenore Evans, Betty Byrd, Araminta 
Rogers, Mae Chew, Vera Drew, Mable Gates, 
Christine Wilson, Ethel Nix, Gladys Thomas, 
Lillian Wall, Maude Bowser, Agnes Upshur, 
Mammie Purnell, Beatrice Dorsey, Elizabeth 
Parks, Sallie Johnson, Edith Daniels, Irene 
Walker, Marguerite Richardson, Ethel Tay- 
lor, Hattie Henry and Miss Mary Venning. 
Added to her war bond selling, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds is also co-chairman of the staff of the 
Ridge avenue office of the Civilian Defense. 

In Germantown, Mrs. E. Pearl Bailey, is the 
representative on the staff of the Civilian De- 
fense Office. She also serves with the Price 
Civilian Panel for the War Price and Ration- 
ing Board and is a volunteer investigator. 
Mrs. Bailey is the junior aid raid warden for 
her post; is a member of the metropolitan 
board of directors of the YMCA, and is a 
member of the Educational Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies and of the Com 
mittee for Day Care for Children. 

Recently, Mrs. Eva H. Rodgers and Mrs. 
Ruth W. Doss have been appointed as co- 
chairman and coordinator, respectively, of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 


Service Workers 


Mrs. Antoinette Ballard, assisted by Mrs. 
Ira Jefferson and Mrs. Edward F. Morris, 
have organized and trained a group of Grey 
Ladies at the Douglass and Mercy Hospitals. 
The services of these nurses’ aides and ward 
aides are invaluable to Mrs. Brannon, direc- 
tor of nurses at Douglass and to Mrs. Elma 
R. Moncrieffe, at Mercy. Very active in 


Women of Philadelphia and Their Activities 


By Sara E. Neely 


This article outlines the varied 
activities of Philadelphia’s 
women in religion, the church, 
education, social service, the 
arts, and club and sorority life 


professional nursing and in public health are 
Bertha Bryant, Catherine Wortley, Anne 
Hogan, Flora Brown, Camilla McArthur, 
Lillian Rankin, Nannie Bishop, and Elsie 
Raymond. 

At the South Broad Street USO, Mrs. 
Sadie T. Alexander, noted attorney, spends 
her spare time successfully directing numer- 
ous services for the men in the Armed 
Forces. Mrs. Elizabeth Young, assistant di- 
rector, has had the volunteer support of many 
women. 

In the social service group we find Mrs. 
Irma Troy Hert at the Lincoln Day Nurs- 
ery; Mrs. Ada Carter at the Bureau for 
Colored Children; Mrs. Pauline Williams 
with the Children’s Aid and Mrs, Lelia War- 
rick in the Social Service Department of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Miss Mary Wood, executive secretary of 
the Southwest Branch of the YWCA is ably 
sppported by the chairman of the board, Mrs. 
Alma Harllee. Mrs. Elizabeth Duplessis is 
the capable chairman of the Germantown 
YWCA. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks has carved her own niche 
by her influence in the opening of the James 
Weldon Johnson Homes Library. This is a 
branch of the Philadelphia Public Library. 
Mrs. Brooks is the appointed librarian in 
charge. She serves daily in volunteer capacity 
hundreds of children and adults. 

Mrs. Blanche Nutt has served as volunteer 
civilian defense librarian at the Wissahickon 
3oys Club. 

In the science of medicine, are Doctors 
Helen O. Dickens, Margaret Scott, Grace 
Kimbrough, and Virginia Alexander, now on 
leave away from the city. Several other 
young women have come into tlfe field in the 
last few years. Among the pharmacists are 
Anne Comegys and Dorothy Faegans. The 
clinical laboratories of Theorgood and Bur- 
ton occupy a unique position. 


Women in Education 


Women who are serving in the field of 
public education number about three hundred 
and are found as volunteers in a very large 


percentage of outstanding agencies. These 


women are represented in most of the above 
mentioned organizations and their influence 
goes far beyond the walls of the classroom. 
In the public schools there are four colored 
women principals: Mrs. Verona Becket, who 
also serves eminently as president of the 
Negro History Society; Miss Marie S. Chase 
and Miss Ella Webb, active in the Interracial 
Fellowship, are in the West Philadelphia area, 
and Miss Nellie Bright, who serves on many 
Ironts, is in Germantown. 

Mrs. Blanche Anderson is principal oi 
the Berean Manual Training and Industrial 
School. As recognition of her merit, Dr 
Isabell Yeiser was assigned to special research 
tor the Department of Education. 

Among the many contributions of the 
teachers are a few of those especially known 
for their respective educational interests: 
Edith Hurley, especially active in the Educa- 
tion Equality League; Florence B. Evans, 
kindergarten; Olivia Henry, chairman, 
Teachers Intercultural Group; Edna Griffin, 
participation in curriculum building; Ethel 
Hazel Baker and Marechal-Neil 
Young in counselling; Jennie Jester in home 
economics; Rosetta Barrett in choral speak- 
ing, and Irene W. Long in the correction of 


Lymas, 


speech defects. 


Women in Arts 


Through the prisms of the art world are 
highlighted the paintings, sculpturing and 
jewelry work of Laura Wheeler Waring, Bea- 
trice Overton, Martha Manning, Ethel Sar- 
geant, Helen Harris, Harriet Jason and Fran- 
ces Mitchell. 

Our own Marian Anderson illuminates the 
musical world of Philadelphia. Other bright 
lighis and coming stars are Constance Stokes 
and Camilla W°lliams—winners of the Marian 
Anderson award. Ursela Curd is a highly 
successful concert pianist. Marion T. Stubbs, 
Eleanor Whyte, Mary M. Hoxter, Gladys 
Bowie and Grace Hobson are well known 
pianists. Mrs. Kate Waring Taylor has a 
well organized group of young girls, “Les 
Jeunne Filles,” whose vocal music shows fine 
training. 

In the companion art—poetry—we note the 
contribution of Isabelle Yeiser, Mae Cowdery, 
Bessie Bird and Evelyn Reynolds. 

In the legal section of this woman’s parade, 
there is only one—Mrs. Sadie T. M. Alexan- 
der. She is the partner of her hubsand in 
the law business. 

One woman who has gone to the top in the 
political field is Crystal Byrd Fausett, who 
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Members of the Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority at the Pyramid Club, 1517 West 
Girurd avenue, when they sponsored a reception honoring Marian Anderson. 


became the first Negro woman member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and who is now 
on the national staff of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. Keeping step with either 
of the major parties are Mesdames Satter- 
waite, Mazie Mossell, Nellie Hazel, Helen 
Duckett, Willie Layton and Viola Allen. 


Church Activities 


Women in church activities play their part 
against all competition. There are such 
women as Mrs, E. P. Matthews who recently 
received a testimonial banquet at New Beth- 
elem Baptist Chu.ch where she has been an 
efficient club president for many years. Mrs. 
Sara Gayle has served twenty-three years as 
president of the community club. In the First 
African Baptist Church, Mother Mary Henry 
has been the leader of Heliotrope Club for 
over thirty-five years. Other persons well 
known in church activities are: Mrs. J. B. 
Dandy, Mrs. D. W. Hoggard of Mt. Carmel; 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Mrs. Helen Speight, Mrs. 


7s A. 
% 


This recreation room of St. John’s Settlement House, 1332 N. 12th street, 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The program of games, toys, reading, story telling, etc., offered youngsters here has been planned by the sorors. Sal- 
aries of the workers are also paid by them. 


Louisa Bascom of St. Thomas P. E. Church, 
Mrs. Rebecca Truitt, Mrs. Nan Titus, Mrs. 
Emma Hagans, Mrs. John Black and Mrs. 
Anna Lebnon at Central Presbyterian 
Church; Mrs. Mamie Sims of the AME 
Church and Mrs. C. C. Alleyne of the AME 
Zion Chureh. 

Mrs. Alice Reading has been an active 
member of the Mercy Hospital Service Club 
for over twenty years, and she is also secre- 
tary of the Quaker City Elks. 

The Imogene Howard Club, twenty-five 
vears old, has had Mrs. Addie Gilbert as its 
sole president until recently when she resigned 
because of illness. 

Mrs. Viola P. Allen is president of the 


Philadelphia City Federation of Negro 
Womens Clubs. 
Business Women 

Getting down to business such names 


and groups as the following stand out: Ella 
Robinson, Ruth Deane, Cornelia Wimbish, for 
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Mosley 


their dress shops; Norma Winslow and “Har- 
riet” for their hat shops; Ida Burrell and Nel- 
lie Hazell for their employment bureau; Miss 
Lillian Venning, Mrs. Louise Fields, Mrs. 
Darius Keene and Mrs. Gross for florist 
shops; Adella Harper and Mrs. Florence 
Madison Hill, realtors; Charlotte Mason, 
barber, and numerous beauticians. Numer- 
ous newspaper women include Bertha P. 
Rhodes, Sara Neely, Cartherine Taylor, Mar- 
tha Wright, Ruth Rolen, Lyster Drumgold, 
Conchita Nakatoni, Evelyn Reynolds and 
sarbara Prigmore. 


Our only woman banker is Mrs. Harriet 
Wright Lemon, chief teller and member of 
the board of the Citizens and Southern Bank 
and Trust Company. She is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


Women are successful as morticians: Mrs. 
Jennie Morris, Mrs. Delsie Johns, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Black and Mrs. Maude Baker who has 
become the partner to her husband. 





Mosley 


Philadelphia, is maintained and financed by the national sorority 
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Club & Sorority Activities 


The president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs, serving 
her sixth consecutive year, is Mrs. Adelaide 
Harty Fleming, Rk. N., under whose leader- 
ship the organization has increased its yearly 
contribution to the NAACP. Mrs. Fleming, a 
graduate nurse, is also operator of the state 
licensed Fleming’s Convalescent Hospital, and 
is active on the board of the St. Nicholas Day 
Nursery, the American Home Owners Insti- 
tute and several other organizations. 
finds time to be leading soprano soloist of 
the Allen AME Church. 

Among the very young women, we see 
Ruth Beckett, embalmer, director, and busi- 
ness manager for her father; Jane Gilbert, 
young violinist, who was on the “Stars of To- 
morrow” program in Town Hall, New York, 
and over whose progress Mr. W. C. Handy 
keeps personal interest; The Wingate daugh- 
ters—Elizabeth, Ella Edith and Bessie—who 
show personal interest in their father’s cos- 
metics supply business; Willadine Grinnage, 
recent graduate of Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, whose poetry and essays brought 
her honors on the commencement program 
and placed her on an inter-cultural program 


She also 


with Pearl Buck; Sadie Stridiron, a young 
graduate of Temple, active at the USO, 
teaches music and is director of the Union 
Recreation in a public playground. 

Sororities are a very active part of Phila- 
delphia women. When we think of the vast 
national scope of work in health, in educa- 
tional guidance and in non-partisan political 
affairs, we are proud in the knowledge that 
there are two national officers of the Alpha 
Kappa Sorority in Philadelphia, Mrs. Ethel 
Hedgman Lyle, founder, and Miss Ruth A. 
Scott, regional director. There are three 
AKA chapters in Philadelphia—Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, and the 
graduate chapter. Two honorary members 
claimed by Philadelphia are Marian Ander- 
son and Laura Wheeler Waring. 





The National Sorority of Phi Delta Kappa 
has one of its most vigorous chapters in the 
Quaker City—Zeta, headed by Mrs. Olivia 
Stuard Henry, who is also national publicity 
director of the sorority, serves on a Depart- 
ment of Education Committee, and is one of 
the real leaders of intercultural relations 
This attend the Harvard 
Intercultural Workshop for the second year. 
Among other things, the Phi Delta Kappas 
have furnished and decorated a recreation 
room at the St. John’s Settlement House, and 
pays yearly 
tached. 

There are two chapters of Delta Sigma 
Theta, Gamma, the undergraduate chapter, of 
which Miss Norma Friday is president and 
Xi Sigma Chapter, the graduate chapter of 
which Miss Hortense King is president. Miss 
Friday is a senior at Temple and Miss King 
is a graduate of Howard University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Pauline 
O. Minor, one of the Delta founders, is re- 


summer she will 


for the recreation worker at- 


siding in Philadelphia. 

Chapters of Zeta Phi Geta and Sigma 
Gamma Rho also actively carry out their 
national programs here. 


Civil Service 


Women are very prominent in Civil Service 
jobs—in the post office, where there are per- 
sons like Z. Somerville Fauntleroy, once 
active in political circles and women’s fed- 
eration groups; in welfare persons 
like Rose Norwood Steward, district super- 
visor in the Department of Public Welfare; 
Mrs. Ailene Cooper and Mrs. John Marquess, 
probation officers; Mrs. Frank Hogan, dis- 
trict health nurse in the Barks Street Healih 
Center. 

The War Chest boasts of Mrs. Mamie M. 
Thomas as liaison officer. 

There is little room to list even a handful 
of young workers who are filling important 
pivotal positions in the secretarial and clerical 
field—often the women behind the men whose 
names make the headlines. Some of them are 
Miss Ursula Curd, secretary to Tanner G. 
Duckrey, Department of Education; Helen 
Perkins-Gorgas, secretary and administrative 
aide to G. James Fleming, regional director, 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice; Lorraine Alexander, secre- 
tary to E. Washington Rhodes, editor, the 
Philadelphia Tribune; Oretta Storey, secre- 
tary to Mrs. Carolyn Davenport Moore, exec- 
utive secretary, the NAACP; Aneida Jack- 
son, administrative secretary of the Mount 
Lawn Cemetery Company; Mabel Simmons, 
secretary in the War Manpower Commission ; 
Pauline Jervay, office secretary of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
which J. B. Deans is district manager; Alzeta 
Hamilton, secretary to Levi Jolley, editor of 
the Phladelphia Afro-American; Melnese 
Wilson Gibson, secretary to Major R. R. 
Wright, president, Citizens & Southern Bank 
and Trust Company. 


social 


Behind all these are hundreds of thousands 
of war workers who are showing that they can 
shoulder new responsibilities and master new 


skills 


Philadelphia Pioneers 
In Business 


(Couttiued from page 149) 
bard streets. It opened for business Jan- 
uary 16, 1916, with deposits amounting to 
$728.00. 

Brown, partner of Andrew S. Stevens, was 
considered a shrewd business man with no 
peer as a real estate broker. The bank 
flourished and, it was reported, at one time 
to rank second in size out of twenty-seven 
private banking institutions in the city. 

But Brown made the mistake of venturing 
into a field foreign to him—operating a the- 
atre. The theatre was the Dunbar (now the 


Lincoln) located diagonally across the street 


The Crisis 


from the bank, for which the firm paid $500, 
000. 

After several years of operating the Dun- 
bar at a loss, it was sold to their arch busj- 
ness rival John T. Gibson for $420000. But 
the damage was done. 

The*Dunbar had eaten up the live assets of 
the bank. News leaked out that Brown and 
Stevens were ready to fold up. A run on the 
bank followed and one of the outstand- 
ing institutions closed its doors in the fall 
of 1924. 

Johm T. Gibson came to Philadelphia in 
the nineties and peddled meat, caned chairs, 
and.did various odd jobs. His first venture 
into the theatrical business began in 1910, 
when Samuel Reading took him in as a 
partner in a moving picture and vaudeville 
house, known as the North Pole. 

This was the first movie house on South 
street and was a success in a small way. Gib- 
son, shrewd and ambitious, bought out his 
partner, closed the North Pole, and moved 
into the Standard, a larger and more mod- 
ern playhouse on South street. 

The Standard Theatre became a veritable 
gold mine, but Gibson was ambitious and 
cast a designing eye about for more profits. 
He purchased the Dunbar Theatre and found 
a “white elephant” on his hands (and a 
white elephant it has remained to this day). 

Profits from the Standard were used to 
cary on the Dunbar. This financial cancer 
and his real estate holdings tottering with the 
depression’s arrival soon had the self-styled 
Napoleon of colored business worried. 

Like a house of cards Gibson’s empire came 
tumbling down and the early thirties found 
him just a step ahead of poverty. 

In concluding this article it should be 
mentioned that all these business men, great 
or small, left behind a saga—itself rich in 
challenge and full of the stuff that intrigued 
all pioneers to fame and fortune. Out of 
this background, more and new Negro en- 
terprises have been born and grown: Phila- 
delphia has a Negro-owned bank today; the 
Afro-American newspapers recently bought 
back into the race the Brown and Stevens 
building ; the owners of important real estate 
are legion. With the historic pioneering 
spirit of Philadelphia, the “Unfinished Busi- 
ness” of Philadelphia gives promise of com- 
pletion. 


A BLACK MAN SINGS 


My song is a mighty voice 
Ringing across the land, 

Pleading for kindness, love and hope 
From man to fellow man. 

My laughter is the sunlight 
Dancing on rippling streams, 

Hiding my wounds away from the world, 
Concealing my shattered dreams. 

My prayer is the cry of stricken mankind 
Travailing in affliction deep, 

But rising ever upward to God 
Commending its soul to His keep. 


Levin Morris 
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Church Conventions Choose Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA is “The City of 
Prrores" and “The City of Churches,” 


two factors not so unrelated as may at 
first glance be thought. 


If any city on the North American conti- 
nent rivals Brooklyn, N. Y., as a church city, 
it is Philadelphia. Time was not taken to 
secure Comparative statistics, but I would not 
be surprised if Philadelphia did not excel 
Brooklyn in this worthwhile aspect. 


The national spotlight is being focused on 
Philadelphia this year because the Fates have 
decreed that this city is to play host to sev- 
eral organizations of national and state-wide 
prominence. 


Churches can not do what financial institu- 
tions do at the close of a fiscal year—publish 
a statement of assets and liabilities and show 
a definite profit or loss on the year’s work. 
Much of the work of the Christian church 
deals with intangibles; much of its work 
must depend on Time to evaluate its success 
and failure. 


And yet, it is possible to say this much: 
Philadelphia’s churches, of whatever relig- 
ious faith, are vital forces in the life of this 
city of two million souls. They constitnte 
one of the few bright spots in what might 
othewise be a rather sordid picture of crass 
materialism and mad seeking after “the things 
which perish.” 


The coming of the Quadrennial meeting of 
the great African. Methodist Episcopal 
Church serves to call to mind that in this 
city was started a movement—a religious 
movement—that has overcome the “ravages 
of time” and justified the vision of its founder 
—Richard Allen. 


Its social significance—its demonstration of 
the capacity and ability of men of color to 
organize and develop a purely racial move- 
ment—must not be lost sight of. At Rich- 
ard Allen’s shrine in historic Bethel A.M.E. 
Church, here, may be gathered inspiration 
for all those faint hearts who view the future 
“through a glass darkly.” 


Every orthodox—and many unorthodox— 
religious group in America has a following 
here. Like the Greeks whom the Apostle 
Paul found in the Areopagus either telling or 
hearing “some new thing,” Philadelphians 
display unusual liberality in the welcome they 
extend to orthodoxy and unorthodoxy alike. 


Here are to be found, in addition to the 
African Methodists—all the other branches 
and offshoots of Methodism: Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Seventh- 
Day Adventists; the adherents of Bishop 


By Eustace Gay 


Charles Manuel (“Daddy”) Grace; the de- 
votees of the “Peace” Movement, led by Rev. 
M. J. Divine, better known as “Father Di- 
vine”; various Holiness groups, the Church 
of God, the Church of God in Christ, Roman 
Catholics, and even some “black Jews,” who 
chant the ancient wails of Israel at appro- 
priate seasons of the year. 


Philadelphia counts among its historic con 
gregations, in addition to the Bethel church 
mentioned above, Zoar Methodist Church, 
perhaps 150 years old; the First African Bap- 
tist Church, nearing its sesquicentennial and 
“Mother Church” of colored local Baptists; 
Union and Shiloh Baptist churches, both 
centenarians; Tindley Temple Methodist 
(named for the late Dr. Charles Albert Tind- 
ley, famous pulpiteer), whose present minis- 
ter, the scholarly Dr. David W. Henry, may 
be gracing the Bench of the Bishops of his 
Church before this year ends; Lombard Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church; and the mother 
Church of African Presbyterianism, the First 
African Presbyterian Church, both in loca- 
tions other than those in which they gained 
their fame; and last, but certainly not the 
least, historic St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
founded by Absalom Jones, a contemporary 
and associate of Richard Allen. 


The General Conference of the great 
African Methodist Church, in selecting Phila- 
delphia for its quadrennial, picked a city 
where the reception will be natural and sin- 
cere and will partake of the nature of a 
“home coming,” comparable at least in some 
respects to the periodic return of Israelites to 
those altars where, at critical moments in 
their history, they “met Jehovah” and had 
“their spiritual strength renewed.” 


This story would not be complete without 
brief mention of two other Church conven- 
tions which have chosen “The City of 
Brotherly Love” as the locale of their 1944 as- 
semblies : 


The New England Missionary Baptist Con- 
vention, older than the National Baptist Con- 
vention, Inc., and headed by the “tall cedar of 
Lebanon,” Dr. J. C. Jackson, of Hartford, 
Conn,; and the Pennsylvania Baptist State 
Sunday School Convention, whose leader is 
the “Prince of Laymen,” William Strothers, 
of Pittsburgh. 


The New England Convention and its aux- 
iliaries will meet with the White Rock Bap- 
tist Church, 52nd and Arch streets, as host, 
and the Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, 58th and 
Race streets, as co-host; whilg the State 
Sunday School organization will be guest of 
the Mt. Carmel Church. 


BISHOP SIMS 





G. Marshall Wilson 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop A. Sims, bishop of the 
First Episcopal District, is host to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church to be held May 3 to 16 at 
the Arena, Forty-Sixth and Market streets, 
Philadelphia. 





Mother Bethel AME Church, at Sixth street 
below Pine, organized in 1787 by Richard 
Allen. 





The Crisis 


Philadelphia Youth Councils Active 


By Martha S. Wright 


HE urge of the human animal toward 
freedom is being pressed on _ battle- 
fields by young men from every land; 

the same drive is felt on the home front by 


the young people who want to live freely at 
peace. 


The Youth Councils of the Philadelphia 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in keeping 
with the principles of the mother association, 
are working toward the period of reconstruc- 
tion that will follow the war. These young 
people know that the changes in human rela- 
tionships, brought about by the proximity of 
the races on the battlefronts and at home in 
the war plants, will need careful and intel- 
ligent leadership if the zeal with which the 
war is being fought is to be directed into 
channels of peace. They hope to be able to 
meet the challenges of the post-war era with 
strength and conviction. 


They know, too, that men in the armed 
forces cannot be left with the burden of 
the peace, for they are driven by a natural de- 
sire for revenge after seeing their buddies 
die; statesmen and diplomats have proved 
themselves unworthy of the trust because of 
the evidence of their selfish and narrow 
nationalism; not even the groups and or- 
ganizations, for their indifference is largely 
responsible for the national and international 
catastrophe. Whom then can be trusted 
with the peace? 


Youth’s answer is: “We, the coming gen- 
eration of citizens, must prepare ourselves 
now for the leadership the world will need 
in the next ten or twenty years.” These 
young people believe that if guided by a de- 
sire for better understanding of one’s self and 
others, the spirit of love permeating the 
hearts of people will be the solution in estab- 
lishing a just and lasting peace. 


October Conference 


At the October Youth Conference held at 
Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa., a definite 
plan of action was drawn-up, whereby the 
delegates could return to their respective col- 
lege or communities with a blueprint of the 
year’s work. 


Among the fields of endeavor these leaders 
of tomorrow set up was the fight for the 
passage of a Federal bill to aid education in 
the poorer states, with funds to be distributed 
without consideration of color, creed or na- 
tional origin; also the development of person- 
al interest in changing the racial ideas and 


The Philadelphia youth coun- 

cils are active in the fight for 

national and international jus- 
tice 


concepts expressed in newspapers and books, 
over the radio and in movies. 

Further, they determined to teach and 
practice the processes of voting. To stimulate 
a feeling of responsibility among those with 
the right of franchise and the desire for it 
among those who are denied the privilege. 


The role of labor in the economic security 
of the coming world was stressed and realized 
by these young people, for they pledged them- 
selves to cooperation with, and support of, the 
labor movement in their communities. At- 
tention was drawn to the integration of the 
Negro into organized labor. 


By writing letters to their congressmen 
they hope to secure the passage of civil lib- 
erties bills in Washington. 


The abolition of discrimination in the 
armed forces and in the American Red Cross 
was another of the aims of the conference. 


To further the effort of the war and to 
insure jobs for returning servicemen, the 
conference decided to fight for permanent 
legislation of the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. 


Other aims of the young people include the 
struggle for the freeing of subject peoples of 
the world and the formulation of a definite 
program in the job training and job security 
for youth regardless of race, color or creed. 


Council Activities 


During 1943 the Philadelphia youth councils 
of the NAACP solicited funds for the Vic- 
tory Servicemen’s Canteen and its members 
served as hostesses. They also observed Na- 
tional History Week and National Share- 
croppers Week. 

The West Philadelphia branch held con- 
ferences with managers of the F. W. Wool- 
worth 5-and-10 cent stores in regard to plac- 
ing Negro girls in the West Philadelphia 
stores. When the request was turned down, a 
picket line was thrown around the stores. 


At another meeting of the West Philadel- 
phia youth council it considered plans for 
forming a corporation whereby Negroes may 
start in business with the proper financial 
backing. 

In additien to its regular forums, held the 
first Sunday of each month, Rev. William J. 
Harvey III, pastor of Penn Memorial 


Church, is conducting a series of Negro his- 
tory classes on the third Tuesday of each 
month, 


Odell Stukes is president of this branch, 
and the members include, Beatrice Wooding, 
Julia Mae Woodling, Emory J. Saunders, of 
USMS; Daniel Waddy, George Johnson, Syl- 
via Watson, Lois Curry, William Clay, Chan- 
nie Wilson, Phyliss Morris, Ester Jordan, 
Mildred Morris, Clarence Eaton, Christine 
Eaton, Curtis George, Earl Lockwood, Bar- 
bara Hewlitt, Jane Hewlitt, Hazel Buchanan, 
Gladys Johnson, Helen Downs and Arthur 
Lee, sponsor. Christine Eaton and William 
Clay, Jr., comprise the press and publicity 
staff. 


The oldest Philadelphia youth council, 
named for the treasurer of the NAACP, 
Mary White Ovington, is headed by Willie 
Williams. 


The war project of the branch is the 
Elates’ Servicemen’s Canteen, at Broad and 
South streets. Many of the members are 
hostesses. A music-comedy, “Canteen Cap- 

i" 


ers,” was presented recently at the canteen 
for the servicemen. 


400 In Armed Services 


Although many of its 400 members are 
now in the armed services the group continues 
many of its regular projects and is consider- 
ing introducing new ones. Toys are col- 
lected at Christmas to be distributed among 
poor children and those in homes and hospi- 
tals who otherwise would be forgotten. 


Miss Phyliss Graham directress of the can- 
teen, served for two years as state youth 
director of the State Leaders Council of the 
NAACP. 


The other officers of the Mary White 
Ovington branch are: Vera Lawrence, re- 
cording secretary, and Olga Gordon, treas- 
urer. 


Among the activities of the Germantown 
youth council, headed by Mrs. Machere Tres- 
ville, are the Negro history classes, sending 
delegates to the youth conferences, obtaining 
memberships in the national body and sub- 
scriptions to the Crisis; dances, pledges to 
the fight against discrimination on the trans- 
portation system and investigation of neigh- 
borhood theatres for jim crow practices. 


Its officers are: Leonard Miller, president; 
Geneva Lassiter, vice-president; Mozelle 
Lester, secretary and Mrs. Tresville, treas- 
urer. 


Although most of its forty-five members 
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are of high-school age, the council plans 
entertainments for servicemen and is active 
in all the campaigns put on by the NAACP. 

The State Leaders Council held a meeting 
in March at the Christian Street branch of 
the YMCA at which plans for raising funds 
and for the work of the youth councils in 
the fourth-coming membership drive were 
discussed. 

In her address at the opening meeting of 
the Lincoln Conference Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, principal speaker, told the young people 
that “the love of ones’ fellow men to the ex- 
tent of true democracy is not implied in one’s 
willingness to die for the ideal, but rather the 
desire to live out the realities of the mate- 
rial practice of the ideals.” 

The work of the youth groups seem to 
testify to the belief of these youths in this 
ideal, that though they are now called by 
their government to fight, and some to die, 
for the ideal of true democracy, those left 
at home will insure the future freedom of 
those who will return from the battlefields. 


Interracial Organfzations 


in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 146) 


Rosemont, and St. Josephs. 

Officers of the council are members of the 
various colleges, each of which has its own 
interracial study group and operates inde- 
pendently of the others. Every other month 
the councils hold a public meeting with out- 
standing members from all groups as princi- 
pal speakers. 

The fundamental aim of this organization, 
which was founded in 1937 by the Rev. M. 
McKeon, S.J., is to make students aware of 
their responsibilities to the community in 
general and the Negro’s problems and work. 
Graduates of the colleges are sent out to visit 
colored homes, to learn from association, the 
practicability of the theories learned in 
school. 

Teachers devote lecture periods to the study 
of the specific teachings of the church on jus- 
tice and charity to all mankind, and to the 
accomplishments of colored people. Cultural 
and literary contributions of the Negro race 
are studied and each college maintains in its 
library books and articles written by colored 
authors. This Catholic group has not been 
afraid to lift its voice in support of the Pres- 
ident's Committee on Fair Employment 
Practics and in behalf of non-discriminatory 
employment on the city’s transit system. 

Re-education of adults, who have strayed 
from the precepts of their youth to assume 
the false attitudes of. superiority, is being 
undertaken by the West Philadelphia Inter- 
racial Forum headed by Mrs. Anna M. Mc- 
Garry. The aim of this forum is also to cre- 
ate better racial understanding through con- 
tact and discussions. 

Comprised of 


approximately twenty-five 





members ranging in age from the early twen- 
ties to the late fifties, the Forum in which 
Mrs. Helen Pinkett and William Bruce are 
among the oldest and most active members, 
was established in April 1937 by Father Wil- 
liam J. Walsh of St. Ignatius Church and 
Mrs. Margaret Killian. 

Last July 4 the group donated $100 worth 
of equipment and games to the Mill Creek 
Playground at Forty-seventh and Brown 
streets, and a like amount to St. Ignatius for 
their children’s picnic members have worked 
with the NAACP during the controversy 
about admitting colored to the housing proj- 
ects and have contributed financially to the 
fight against discriminatory practices of the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company in the 
employment and upgrading of Negroes. 


City Interracial Committee 


In its work with all civic groups, the City- 
Wide Interracial Committee, headed by Jacob 
Billikopf—long a friend of the NAACP— 
strives to “activate an immniediate program to 
abate or suppress factors in- 
volved in the racial tensions now prevalent 
in the Philadelphia area and to see that jus- 
tice and equality of opportunity is accorded to 
all the people of Philadelphia, regardless of 
race, color, or creed.” 

Since its organization last August, the com- 
mittee has cooperated the Board of 
Health in the veneral disease program, as- 
sisted in carrying on the work of the East 
Central Housing Committee, and aided in 
easing the racial tension in the Tacony area. 
Through repeated appeals to the Zoning Com- 
mission, the committee was able to secure 
additional housing They have 
also drawn up a factual report giving con- 
crete evidence of the discrimination employed 
is appointing city and county employes. 

The committee of fifty-five represents a 


the caustic 


with 


inspectors. 


cross-section of community life, who are en- 
deavoring to bring a practical improvement 
in basic conditions that will represent a defi- 
nite step towards the relief of racial tensions, 
employment of minorities, better conditions in 
housing, school relations, welfare, health, and 
recreation, plus added law and order. 


New Action Committee 


The United Peoples Action 
which boasts a membership of one hundred 
and fifty persons, twenty-five per cent of 
whom are white, was founded in the fall of 
1943 by Arthur Huff Fausett. 

Functioning as an organization of action 
rather than words, the committee is com- 
prised of organizations and individuals who 
believe wholeheartedly in democracy and are 
willing to fight to make it a reality. Under 
the leadership of Fausett, the Rev. E. Luther 
Cunningham, vice-chairman; and Elsie Smith, 
secretary; the committee operates as a “peo- 
ples front organization” fighting discrimina- 
tion in all phases. 

Plans for a program handling problems 


Committee, 
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confronting servicemen and their families are 
now being formulated. The UPAC, as it is 
commonly called, was an active participant in 
the fight against the discriminatory prac- 
tices employed by the Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company in employing and upgrading 
colored. 


New Liberal School 


Although not specifically an organization 
dedicated to fighting interracial ills, The 
Philadelphia School of Social Science and 
Art must of necessity be included, because at 
this school white and colored students, all 
striving for common knowledge, are proving 
that democracy can work. 

This new institution sets out to answer 
“the many perplexing questions” which adult 
people are asking today. With this educa- 
tional need in mind a distinguished advisory 
board has been assembled. Among them are: 
Raymond Pace Alexander, Esq., Rabbi J. 
Gerson Brenner, Dr. K. A. C. Elliott, Prof. 
Mildred Fairchild, Arthur Huff Fausett, The 
Rev. Hoggard, The Rev. William H. Jeffrys, 
Jr., Francis Fisher Kane, and Rev. J. A. 
MacCallum, Thomas Nabried, Wesley Reedy, 
E. Washington Rhodes, Paul Robeson, and 
Professor Thomas Woody. 

Instructors at the school, which was or- 
ganized by Dr. Alban Winspear of the 
Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago, are 
noted professors, scientists, trade union lead- 
ers, government experts and civic authorities. 

“The Negro in American Life,” is one of 
the most popular courses in the school. Guest 
lecturers in the course include such figures as 
Alan R. Freelon, artist; E. Washington 
Rhodes, editor, and Alain LeRoy Locke, 
philosopher; Miss Ekie E. Smith as chairman 
of the course, This course, which has both 
Negro and white students enrolled, is typical 
of the work that the school is doing. Among 
other courses, are “American Foreign Pol- 
icy,’ Music Appreciation,’ “Latin America 
and Mexico.” 

One specialty is the Children’s Art Class 
held on Saturday mornings. More than 800 
students were enrolled in the school’s winter 
session. 

Basic purpose of the school, according to 
Mrs. Esther M, Segal, is to “bring the kind 
of education to the people that will help to 
win the war and the peace.” 

The Interracial Discussion Group believes 
its first duty is to promote the spread of in- 
formation, discusssion, and amicable race re- 
lations in one’s own block, and neighborhood. 
It encourages neighborhood discussion groups 
and occasionally sponsors mass meetings, in 
addition to regular weekly forums. It is the 
offspring of Joseph M. Gorelik. 

Organized labor is represented in all the 
groups mentioned above, but in the labor 
unions themselves leaders and members are 
working out their own new and clearer pat- 
tern of interracial understanding through 
working together, playing together, picketing 
together, and learning together. 
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The Crisis 


James Weldon Johnson Homes 


HE name of the eminent poet, diplo- 

mat, author and secretary of the 

NAACP lives on in Philadelphia in 

the first public housing project of the Phila- 

delphia Housing Authority—the James Wel- 

don Johnson Homes—built on fifteen and 
one-half acres at a cost of $3,210,000 





The loan contract was awarded on Septem- 
ber 14, 1938. The ground was broken on 
May 15, 1939. The first tenants were ac- 
cepted on October 1, 1940. On February 12, 
1941, the last vacant dwelling was rented. 

The project was opened in a neighborhood 
that was run down and where several 
notorious gangs had once operated. The 
boundaries are 25th street, Ridge avenue, 
Glenwood avenue and Norris, Page, and 
Stillnran streets. There are 589 dwelling 
units. One hundred ninety-six are three- 
room units, twenty-two are six-room units 
and seven are seven-room units. Five 
hundred sixty-eight families are colored and 
twenty-one families are white. Those fam- 
ilies live together in harmony. Their atti- 
tude is friendly and neighborly. 


In the beginning, a workshop was set up 
in the Community Building with teachers to 
encourage tenants in the reconditioning of 


By Prince L. Edwoods 


A project in successful com- 
munity living and how it was 
achieved 


old furniture. Later, the workshop was dis- 
continued because the majority of families 
bought new furniture. The project families 


stopped attending the classes. 


Whereas, there was considerable vandalism 
before our families moved into the project, 
the destruction of property has almost dis- 
appeared. Fifty windows were broken on 
Hallowe’en night of 1940 before the families 
lived in the houses. On the same dates of 
1941 and 1942, two windows were broken. 


Buildings Modern 


The buildings are fire-proof and modern. 
The foundations are concrete. The floors are 
concrete hardened with fluo-silicate. The 
stairs and lath are steel. There are eighteen 
coal-fire, automatically stoked hot water boil- 
ers located in nine boiler rooms. All of the 
tenants are supplied with shades, garbage re- 
ceptacles recessed in the walls in front and 
large rubbish pails for trash. The single 
dwellings have private back yards with iron 
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Perennial favorite of children, a game of ring-around-the-rosy is enjoyed by these youngsters 
in the playground at the James Weldon Johnson Homes of Philadelphia. 


fences. 
trance. The storage basements are joint, 
There are sixty-two buildings. One of the 
buildings is called a Community Building. 
It houses the management’s offices, recrea- 
tion rooms, library and auditorium 


Each dwelling has a separate en- 


There are five play areas. Two of the 
areas are 
boards, 


equipped with swings, sliding 
see-saws, and the play area for 
smaller children has in it a sand-box. Last 
summer hundreds of children from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood and_ the project 
played on those areas away from the hazard 
of city traffic. We also used a baseball dia- 
mond at 2ah and Diamond streets for our 
three baseball teams. Some of our boys were 
taken to swimming classes at the Wissahickon 
3oys Club at Germantown. Half dozen boys 
were sent to Camp Emlen through the gen- 
erosity of a member of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority. 


Community Activities 

The community activities were organized 
soon after the project was filled. It was my 
duty to interview each of the families when 
the James Weldon Johnson Homes opened 
in October, 1940. I studied every folder 
and noted the educational qualifications, ex- 
‘perience, and family composition of the ap- 
plicants. During the interviews I inquired 
from the most promising, “Would you be in- 
terested in helping us without community 
activities?” The result was that we secured 
tenant leadership for one of the play areas, 
the Literary, Men’s and Homemakers’ Club. 
The Community League, with a representative 
from each of the buildings, was also organ- 
ized by tenants with a graduate of Pennsyl- 
State College the unanimous choice 
for president. 


vania 


The Homemakers and Literary Clubs as- 
sisted with all the early activities. A news- 
paper, the Voice, was organized in 1940 and 
the editor, Mrs. Malachi, was a tenant. She 
covered the entire project with house to 
house visits for news. A staff was finally 
obtained with several outstanding writers 
who received commendation from our Wash- 
ington (national) office for their good work. 
The managers took personal interest in all 
of the clubs and groups. 

The Girl Scout troops were next intro- 
duced. A physician’s wife brought the first 
troop here in 1941 and another sprang UP 
from the extra girls who were interested in 
scout work. A Boy Scout troop was started 
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in 1942 by a tenant. The library was or- 
ganized by a volunteer worker who was the 
daughter of an A. M. E, presiding elder. 
Vocational guidance came through the assist- 
ance of the Armstrong Association in 1942. 
The manager in 1940 organized the Project 
Police. This was an organization of teen-age 
boys who picked up paper on the grounds, 
cautioned trespassers off the grass, and acted 
as couriers for the management office. 


In 1941, the NYA sent several young col- 
lege graduates who organized a Sub-Debs 
Club and the hot lunch project under direc- 
tion and guidance of their own supervisors. 
The hot lunch project was the outstanding 
activity with a peak daily attendance of 
115 undernourished children who were sent 
from the nearby elementary schools. Later 
WPA began to send leaders and co-ordina- 
tors. Then music classes, a chorus and a 
pre-school were added to the list. 


The NYA, WPA and volunteer teachers 
were vital factors in the organization and 
maintenance of our community activities. It 
would seem, hovever, from a careful study 
of the two and a half year period that the 
project has been opened that the tenants have 
made the largest contribution toward the 
organization of community activities. The 
agencies have carried on the work in an ef- 
ficient and praiseworthy manner. In addi- 
tion, as soon as paid workers began to 
handle classes and clubs, many of the tenant 
volunteers have lost interest. 


After Pearl Harbor, an extensive civilian 
defense group was organized. Seventeen 
persons had studied at Dobbins Vocational 
School to become air raid wardens. As a 
result, one headquarters and six posts were 
opened in the various sections of the project. 
Then in the spring of 1941, the James Wel- 
don Johnson Homes was set up as a separate 
sector with its own sector wardens and 118 
air raid wardens, auxiliary policemen, auxil- 
lary firemen and first aid teachers. 

During the first year, only eight families 
moved out of the project 


Rent Payments 


The payment of rent is average. Collection 
losses during the first year were less than 19 
ten-thousands of one per cent. In 1942, 
we collected every rent. At the present time 
we have collected most of the rents for 
March, 1944, with the exception of families 
who have given good reason for not paying 
and who have been granted extensions. 


The Philadelphia Housing Authority in- 
creased the rents last October in order to keep 
from putting out hundreds of families who 
had secured employment in the defense in- 
dustries, Because of their new employment, 
the income of those families were far above 
the maximum limits. Then the rents were 
mcreased and the families were permitted to 
remain. There was some agitation against 
this increase, but only four of the five 
hundred eighty-nine families moved from the 


TABLOID EDITOR 





Ralph H. Jones, one of those “old Philadel- 
phians,” having been born in the city of 
brotherly love. He is editor of the Philadel- 
phia INDEPENDENT, local tabloid newspaper. 


project and one of those families bought a 
house. 

We give considerable time and thought 
toward maintaining the best possible rela- 
tionship with children as soon as they are 
able to talk and walk. Ours is not a hit-and- 
miss plan. An illustrated story telling hour; 
pictures and books in the library for children 
of all ages; a pre-school which is conducted 
by resident mothers; and, free passes to the 
movies are some of the methods that are used 
to cement our friendships with the young- 
sters. 


Home Furnishings 


Many of the homes are attractively furn- 
ished. They are kept clean and the tenants 
have community pride that is admirable and 
contagious. Some of the pride was stimu- 
lated through the meetings that were held in 
the spring of 1941. At that time, their at- 
tentions were called to the advantages of liv- 
ing in new, modern homes. In addition, the 
surrounding area, with the exception of 
Ridge avenue, shows evidence of neighbor- 
hood betterment. The houses and fences 
have been painted. The residents have cleaned 
up their residences and yards. While there is 
still considerable room for improvement, 
nevertheless, there is a decided change for 
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the better. Furthermore, a good class of fam- 
ilies has bought homes in the community, in- 
cluding two ministers and two physicians. 

Two churches have appointed members to 
ring door bells and to request the families to 
help improve that section of northwest Phil- 
adelphia in the vicinity of the project. 

Finally, it is our aim to manage the project 
in such a way that it will be an economic suc- 
cess. We give prompt service to requests 
for repairs and we strive to keep maintenance 
costs at a minimum. We offer educational, 
recreational, and social activities through the 
aid of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA, 
Civilian Defense, Volunteer Teachers, Res- 
ident Mothers’ Club and numerous other co- 
operating organizations. In return we insist 
upon prompt payment or rent and proper 
maintenance of homes, yards and household 
equipment. It is our belief that there has been 
an improvement in children and adults during 
the past three and one-half years. 


It is our opinion, too, that the children 
and adults who live at the James Weldon 
Johnson Homes will eventually constitute a 
community which will more than repay the 
Government and the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority for the -original investment of 
money and time that have been made in their 
interest. Here, too, we believe is the kind 
of living, meaningful memorial that James 
Weldon Johnson himself would approve. 


Pyramid Club Members NAACP 


Philadelphia’s Pyramid Club—which re- 
putedly owns one of the most attractively 
furnished clubhouses in the country—is unique 
in an important respect. So far as is known, 
it is the only important social organization 
which makes it mandatory that every mem- 
ber also be a member of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


The Pyramid Club has 350 members, repre- 
senting a cross section of Philadelphia, and 
owns a plant that cannot now be rebuilt even 
for $50,000. Located at 1517 Girard avenue, 
the clubhouse has reception rooms, meeting 
rooms, a dining room, a membership lounge, 
and plans are on foot for an auditorium ad- 
dition. 


Every year the club presents a musical fes- 
tival, an art exhibit, and a series of signifi- 
cant lectures. It also gives a yearly award 
to a citizen who has done constructive service 
to the community. Dr. Walter F. Jerrick is 
president of the club. Among its directors 
are Dr. Harry J. Greene, Dr. Charles W. Dor- 
sey, and Attorney Theodore O. Spaulding. 

It is also unique that all the club’s financing 
was done through the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in order that, come 
what may, the property would remain in the 
hands of Negroes. Now the club is debt free, 
having burned its mortgage last New Year’s 
Eve, seven years ahead of time. Now all its 
business is done on a pay as you go basis. 
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THE CHURCH OF RICHARD 
ALLEN 


By J. Winsmore Mason 
Pastor—Allen A. M. E. Church 





Bishop Richard Allen, founder and first 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which is holding its National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia during the month of May. 


HE African Methodist Episcopal 

Church was the outgrowth of a move- 

ment started as a protest against what 
might religiously be termed unholy practices 
within the confines of St. Georges Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the city of Philadelphia. 
An attempt to establish or enforce segrega- 
tion in the services of worship resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Negroes from the 
church, and organization. of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


It was in the year 1787, just eleven years 
after the colonies severed their relationship 
from England and within four blocks of the 
site where the Liberty Bell tolled the advent 
of freedom, that Richard Allen and his fol- 
lowers started this cause which was to be 
one of the greatest movements in the history 
of the American Negro. 


There was prevalent a spirit of independ- 
ence among all peoples, growing out of the 
Revolutionary War and the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. This spirit 
called for striking out on one’s own for free- 
dom. The A. M. E. Church was the answer 
—one of the answers. 

Through the intervening years the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has not ceased 
to stand out as an advocate for racial better- 
ment and a powerful factor in all movements 
for good, which is seen in the growth of the 
church today. 

Richard Allen and his compatriots set the 
standard and whether the problem be social, 
economic or religious, the church has fur- 


nished a courageous leadership with vision 
and faith to persevere in every time of crisis. 
The Thirty-Second Quadrennial Session of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church will 
be held in Philadelphia this year during the 
month of May. From every section of the 
country there will be in attendance persons 
from every walk of life as delegates, thus of- 
fering a cross-section of opinion as to the 
vital issues of the time in which we live. 
Probably at no time in the 157 years of its 
history has the church been confronted with 
issues as grave as are facing civilization to- 
day. The church is called upon to extend its 
borders beyond the spiritual and consider 
remedies for the moral and social let-down 
which is attributed to the present conflict. 


The broad missionary program of the 
church extends into Africa, the isles of the 
sea, South America, and these foreign fields 
are looking to the home base for aid and 
guidance to meet whatever may be the prob- 
lems in their immediate area. 


It is expected that the church will, as it has 
always done, give to the world a new and 
broader vision of brotherhood and clearer 
understanding of the meaning of its motto 
“God our Father, Christ our Redeemer and 
Man our Brother.” 

The _ First 


Episcopal District of the 


A. M. E. Church, presided over by the Rt. 
Rev. David H. Sims, is host to the 1944 Gen- 
eral Conference. Sessions will be held at the 
Arena, 46th and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., beginning May 3. 





The Frederick Douglass Memorial Hospital 
and = Traiving School, loth and Lombard 
sircets, Philade'phia. 





Join the Philadelphia branch 
of the NAACP. 





The Crisis 


Philadelphia’s “First Citizen” 
By Martha S. Wright 
O MANY people Philadelphia’s “First 
Citizen” is a spry little man of more 
than eighty, who heads the only Negro- 
owned and operated bank north of the Mason 





Photo by Bachrach 
Major Richard Robert Wright, president of 
the Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Company, 19th and South streets, Philadel- 
phia, has risen from the lowly estate of slav- 
ery to the heights of soctal and educational 
atiainments. 


and Dixon Line. 

Born Richard Robert Wright, of slave 
parents on a plantation in a small town in 
Georgia, he has risen to the heights by sheer 
grit and tenacity. When ten years old he 
once told General O. O. Howard of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to tell our friends in the 
north, “We’s risin’.” 

Major Wright, he gained his title as an 
army paymaster in the Spanish-American 
War, has let his every endeavor be guided 
by this principle. 

He fulfilled his mother’s desire for him by 
finishing school and receiving his bachelor’s 
and master’s degree from Atlanta University. 
Aiter which he taught foreign languages. 

Coming to Philadelphia where his son was 
established, in 1921, he studied banking at the 
University of Pennsylvania for a year and, 
when most men retire, he organized the Cit- 
izens and Southern Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at 19th and South streets. 

With his insatiable desire for knowledge, 
he took further courses at Harvard Univers- 
ity, the University of Chicago, and at Oxford. 
He also holds the LL.D. from Wilberforce 
University. 

Although at first the bank met with great 
opposition, its original capital of $15,000 has 
increased manifold and its resources have 
reached $2,000,000. 

Citizens and Southern was one of the few 
banks in the country to survive the depression 
and the first local bank to reopen after the 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Negro Martyrs Are Needed 


ARTYRS are needed to create tnct- 
M dents. Incidents are needed to cre- 

ate revolutions. Revolutions are 
needed to create progress. 

These are the tactics devised by the peoples 
of the world who wanted freedom. No one 
has ever proved or denied that these are the 
best tactics to employ for the attainment of 
this end; it has been proved that these are 
the only tactics to bring about such attain- 
ment. 


The American Colonials were not the first 
to recognize the singularity of these tactics, 
but they were the first to use them effectively 
for the benefit of a large number of people. 
Since the American Revolution they have be- 
come the ABC’s of political advancement 
throughout the world. The first and funda- 
mental convictions of the political tactican 
fighting for the human rights of the people are: 
(1) Progress can be brought about only by 
revolution; (2) Revolutions can only be 
started by incidents; (3) Incidents can be 
created only by martyrs. 


Of all the oppressed groups of people in 
the world today, racial, religious, and political, 
the thirteen million Negro Americans are the 
only group who have not yet employed these 
tactics in some manner or other in their quest 
for democratic equality. This is one of the 
strangest conditions of history. No serious un- 
biased scholar will deny that the Negro 
Americans have been the most oppressed mi- 
nority group in the world for the past three 
hundred and twenty-three years. But yet no 
intelligent politician will deny that there is 
no other manner in which Negro Americans 
can release themselves from this oppression. 

Let us consider then what a Negro Amer- 
ican revolution will be and what it will do. 

First I must point out the possible ways of 
existence for all people. There are only 
three: 

(1) Wherein every one is free. As of to- 
day, citizens of the communist-dominated 
socialist state of the U.S.S.R. have come 
closest to this goal. However, it does not 
matter whether the structure of the govern- 
ment is communistic, socialistic, or demo- 
cratic; this is the most preferable way of 
existence for the majority of the people of 
the world. 

(2) Wherein a ruling class or race is free. 
This is the point to which citizens of the 
United States of America and of the British 
Empire have advanced. Outwardly, this 
would seem preferable to the ruling class or 
race. But the fallacy of that is that this is not 
a fixed stage of existence; it is a pivot of 
change. The ruling class or race must share 


By Chester B. Himes 


Contrary to the opinion of the 
late Ulrich B. Phillips Negroes 
are not “by racial quality sub- 
missive” as the many slave re- 
volts attest. In this article our 
author argues brilliantly for 
revolution and leaders in the 
tradition of Gabriel and Nat 
Turner 


their freedom with every one in order to pre- 
serve it; or they must give it up. 

(3) Wherein no one is free. Loosely we 
may say that this comprises dictatorships and 
imperialistic nations, especially if they are at 
this time our enemies. It is generally agreed 
that less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
the people of the world prefer this way of 
existence; so we may state for point of argu- 
ment that no one prefers it. 


Aim of Revolution 


There can be only one (1 repeat: Only 
one) aim of a revolution by Negro Amer- 
icans: That is the enforcement of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. At this writ- 
ing no one has yet devised a better way of 
existence than contained in the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore Negro Americans could not 
revolt for any other reason. This is what a 
Negro American revolution will be: A revo- 
lution by a racial minority for the enforce- 
ment of the democratic laws already in ex- 
istence. 

What will a revolution by Negro Amer- 
icans do: 

(1) Bring about the overthrow of our 
present form of government and the crea- 
tion of a communistic state. A communist 
organization of immense proportions already 
exists in this nation. 

“I therefore defined,” Engles wrote, “the 
objects of Communists in this way: (1) To 
achieve the interests of the proletariat in 
opposition to those of the bourgeoisie; (2) 
To do this through the abolition of private 
property and its replacement by community of 
goods; (3) To recognize no means of carry- 
ing out these objects other than a democratic 
revolution by force.” 

It is obvious that the Communist Party of 
America will attempt to direct any revolu- 
tion, whether by Negro Americans or any 
other group, to the accomplishment of these 
aims. It is equally obvious that in any na- 
tion where great numbers of people are op- 


1. Marx-Engles Selected Correspondence, 
pp. 1-2. 


pressed the communists have fair chances of 
success. 

(3) Bring about the overthrow of our 
present form of government and the crea- 
tion of a dictatorship. 

The first reaction of the people who are 
endeavoring to continue the existence of 
white supremacy in all its vicious destructive- 
ness will be to stamp out this revolution with 
a maximum of violence and a minimum of 
mercy. Many Negroes will be shot. Many 
will be imprisoned. The remainder will be 
literally enslaved. Jf these people are suc- 
cessful. 

But what is more to be feared in the his- 
toric progress of the human race: Af this 
pivot of change where we now exist we will 
cease to go forward and go back. Law, order, 
decency, all the democratic principles which 
we have so far developed in this nation will 
be destroyed. The white race will become 
barbarians. The darker races slaves. 

When people become barbarians they can 
no longer govern themselves. They respect 
only might. The strongest, the most deadly, 
most vicious, most cunning, most murderous, 
will become the ruler. He will rule as long 
as he is feared. 

(3) It may be successful and bring about 
the enforcement of the Constitution, demo- 
cratic equality, and the acceptance of the 
democratic way of existence by all of the 
citizens of our nation. 

For this to happen it will be necessary that 
the majority of the people of the United 
States believe in democracy and will join 
with us in bringing about its establishment. 
In this event a Negro American revolution 
will cease to be a revolution and become a 
movement of the people to stamp out injus- 
tices, inequalities, and violations of our 
laws. The people who weuld try to prohibit 
the people from so doing would become reb- 
els, traitors, secessionists, and would be dealt 
with accordingly. 

If the majority of the people of the 
United States do not believe in democracy 
as the best way of existence, we will not 
achieve democratic equality in any event. So 
we are forced to begin our thinking here; we 
have no other point from which to begin. 


Martyrs Needed 


At this point Negro martyrs are needed. 
The martyr to create the incident which will 
mobilize the forces of justice and carry us 
forward from the pivot of change to a 
way of existence wherein every one is free. 

It is obvious that we can not stay here; 

(Continued on page 174) 









Seventh 

Lavinia Randall recognized the 
Down on Eighth avenue she had 
done her marketing just as a shower was 
ending. Then, with her yams and corn-meal 
and pork-chops and coffee and okra, she had 
hurried through the narrow cross-street that 
was cluttered with children and crap-games. 
On Seventh avenue it was easier to move and 
breathe. And perhaps there she could find 
a clue or catch an idea for what 
soon be doing. 

Surely there was more beauty on Seventh 
avenue than on any other street in Harlem. 
Where else could one feel the space that let 
her spread out inside? Where else could one 
see trees marching up the center? Her biol- 
ogy teacher had told her that they were 
Chinese plane trees. Lavina liked the balls 
that hung like toy fruit or grace-notes after 
the leaves had given up, and she liked the 
rich brown and gray bark with its under- 
garment of cream and yellow. If she were 
walking on Morningside avenue, she could 
get close to such trees and sniff the bitter, 
teasing odor of the bark while it was 
still wet from the rain. Now the leaves were 
new with May. Those Seventh avenue plane 
trees did bring something to Harlem—more 
than could have been foreseen when they were 
planted. 

On this day there were always more people 
sauntering or loitering in clusters. The us- 
ual swarm was in front of the movie theatre. 
Barber shops and beauty parlors had plenty 
of customers. Lavinia had once written a 
theme on “Kinks.” It seemed queer that 
while hair was being uncurled down here, 
kinks should be crimped and set and baked 
just above Morningside Park—all at the same 
time, on Saturday afternoon. 

She shied away from the pale, unwhole- 
some man, like a potato-sprout, who was try- 
ing to sell “reefers” and from a pack of 
women and girls whose blatant slacks and 
suspenders matched their insolence and their 
insinuations. 

It was a relief to look at some men in 
uniform. 
selves, these young Negroes, and there was 
dignity in their faces. Some day she'd like 
to marry a man like that and have four 
children. One would sing like Marian Ander- 
son, one would be a doctor, one would build 
houses entirely unlike Harlem houses, and 
one would be a policeman who couldn’t even 
think of letting graft come near him. 

Here was a man dealing out handbills. 
She knew what they would contain—bait for 


avenue. 


Serene L afternoon was on 


signs. 


she must 
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“Whatsoever Things Are Lovely” 


By Florence McDowell 


The story of a girl who finds 
loveliness even in her environ- 
ment 


the kind of Negroes who are so sick of all 
that is that they are ready to risk anything 
that isn’t. 


There, one block east, was the church that 
always made her look up. The steeple insisted 
that there was something above it. And, 
sure enough, although most of the sky was 
still clouded, over that steeple was a scrap of 
blue in which a gull was a white airplane. 


Too soon she must turn off into her own 
dirty block. On the corner was the gang of 
slouching hoodlums who could snatch a hand- 
bag when they were not shooting craps or 
making trouble in some other way. Only night 
before last they had beaten up a soldier who 
was walking through the block. He was still 
in the hospital with a fractured skull. One of 
the ruffians had said, “We ain’ a goin’ teh 
have any eh them uniform squares a comin’ 
aroun’ here, ’cause ef they do, then the girls 
they won’ pay us no mind.” 

Stoops, steps, and pavement were covered 
with children of all sizes. Boys were play- 
ing “stick ball,” and she had to dodge as she 
passed. Here were garbage cans still un- 
emptied and piles of refuse that must wait 
until the unsoiled portions of the city could 
be regroomed. 


Before going into her house she would do 
what had been proved helpful. Tucking her 
bags under her arm, she took from her pocket 
a handkerchief and held it over her face. 
Never could she get used to the smell of that 
hallway and those stairs—a smell that was 
made up of so many bad smells that one tried 
not to inhale or think. She always went very 
fast up the steep steps and down the dark 
little corridor that led to her home. 


Inside that door she would find cleanliness 
that had been won and kept, but at what a 
price! When they had first tried to recon- 
cile themselves to that flat, they had agreed 
that they would stay only until they could get 
out of debt. That was just after her father 
had broken his leg, when her mother’s wages 
in the millinery shop were all they had, for 
the slim insurance could not last long. Now 
that her father was back in his job on night 
shift, her mother was in the hospital mend- 
ing after an operation. Lavinia had thought 
that she should seek work and gain her 
diploma in evening school, but both parents 





had said that since she was a senior, she must 
go on. They would wiggle through some- 
how, and some day they would be out of debt 
and away from smells. They had seen the 
model flats (Paradise Found they should be 
called). Some day—! 

She would slip in quietly, for her father 
was still sleeping. About four she would 
give him his dinner. Early that morning she 
had cleaned the bedroom so that it would be 
ready for him, and later she had cleaned the 
kitchen and the room that was living-room 
and dining-room for the family and bedroom 
for her. Tomorrow her mother would be 
coming home, and she would find things as 
she had left them, as decent as soap and 
water and disinfectants could make them. 

But there was something to be done at 
once, and she must turn to her task. She must 
sit by the window and try to discover what 
she was almost sure was not there to be dis- 
covered. 

She had been glad to remain in school for 
several reasons, but one of the weightiest 
was Miss Palmer, her English teacher. Miss 
Palmer was young and _ invigorating, with 
black hair that she didn’t try to kink. Her 
blue eyes had lashes that were like black 
petals, and her skin was like the inside of the 
seashell that Lavinia had picked up on her 
one excursion to the sea. Miss Palmer rode 
horseback and played tennis when she could 
get away from English papers. Air from out- 
of-doors seemed to come in with her, to be a 
part of her. Being in her class meant more 
than learning punctuation and grammar or 
any facts. One felt that this person really 
lived, that she had roots through which she 
could draw what was needed for herself and 
others. And she gave it. She made Lavinia 
feel that life could be interesting and reward 
ing, even for a Negro girl in Harlem. 

Miss Palmer had commended Lavinia’s 
work and had told her that she had ability in 
writing. Several of her poems would be in 
the school magazine, and one of her stories 
was to be entered in a national contest for 
high school pupils. Some day she might write 
what many would read. 

The night after that revelation Lavinia had 
forgotten that her bed-spring sagged and 
squeaked and that neighbors were swearing 
and fighting. She had sat up in the bed and 
had written down in her notebook lines and 
thoughts that gurgled up. Seeing the light 
through the cracks about the door, her mother 
had come in with, “What's the matter, Hon- 


(Continued on page 172) 
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The Task for the 


By Saville R. Davis 


tonight. Put in a few sentences, it is 

this: a hundred years ago, my abolition- 
ist ancestors here in Boston, together with 
yours, had to go through a terrible civil war 
in order to free the slaves. But today, the 
prospect is vastly brighter. Our task, this 
time, is to complete the economic and social 
liberation of the colored people. In some 
ways, it is a task even more obstinate than 
that in which Garrison and _ his 


cic just one, simple point to make 


friends in 
Boston enlisted, because your economic and 
social freedom is inextricably bound up with 
the whole broad problem of freeing the eco- 
nomically underprivileged, everywhere. But 
this time, with a little care and statesmanship, 
the job can be done without the fire and 
pestilence of civil war. 
a great tide of social and economic ferment 
in the world which is sweeping your way. 
rather the forces back of it, 


This time, there is 


The war, or 
are liberalizing the world with a speed which 
This time, you don’t 
have to fight against the current of the times. 


we scarcely yet realize. 


The current and the times now are working 
with you. 

This is not just a theoretical matter. It 
has the most immediate, practical importance. 


Direction Determines Strategy 


The strategy that you or I choose to fol- 
low in each particular interracial negotiation 
here in Boston this coming year—whether it 
be discrimination in some housing unit or 
factory or in local army matters—or what- 
ever—depends on the direction in which we 
are heading. If we think violence is unavoid- 
able, then both sides will maneuver accord- 
ingly. There will be goading, needling, pro- 
Vocative remarks, deep suspicion of every 
maneuver on the other side, tempers will 
shorten, incidents flare up perilously. 

If on the other hand, we feel the situation 
is still under control, is still capable of solv- 
ing by our collective reason and intelligence, 
if we believe there is enough good will to 
overbalance the bad faith which too often is 
present, then we still can bring both parties 
together by skillful effort. We can still sit 
down in the same committee rooms, around 
the same table, state our differences and find 
the least common denominator of agreement, 
and hammer out programs of action which 
have a chance of succeeding. 

That's why it is exceedingly important to 


"A speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
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know where we are heading. If it is toward 
violence, then the Civil War could repeat it- 
self, this time on an international scale, with 
India and China and Russia taking sides. 
If it is toward peaceful solution, then we can 
chalk up a great victory for this century. 
But the one unpardonable crime, for which 
history would not spare us, would be to 
degenerate into violence when we already had 
a peaceable victory within our grasp. Nothing 
could be more blasphemous than a futile war. 


I don’t think this will happen. As a news- 
paperman and reporter, I believe, as I have 
said, that the times are favoring the fuller 
liberation of the Negro—bringing it on at a 
rate we scarcely yet comprehend. 


I realize that anyone who stands before 
you and takes an optimistic position in this 
way, must explain himself. The massed ar- 
ray of discriminations which confront you, 
here in Boston as well as in the South, look 
like anything but moderation and optimism. 
You have a right to a high impatience with 
society. 


Reasons for Optimism 


But my purpose here is not to advise or 
counsel moderation or anything else, nor do 
I speak as a member of any particular race. 
My purpose is to present to you, as a re- 
porter, facts and an analysis of the present 
trends to show that both Negroes and whites 
are even now acting with a restraint and 
statesmanship which are remarkable for these 
troubled times. And that in spite of all the 
obstructions ahead, the outlook for action to- 
day is better than we dared hope, as recently 
as a decade ago. 


I speak of action. Please let me say that 
I don’t want to appear here as a certain 
kind of liberal who uses fine sounding words 
to cover up the fact that he shrinks from 
action. Someone defined that kind of lib- 
eral, once, by saying that he raises doubt and 
indecision to the level of a principle. An- 
other offered this definition: a liberal is a 
man who has got both feet firmly planted 
in the air. If I can offer my own definition, 
I would say that that kind of liberal will 


Future 


ride into the millenium on the caboose. As 
for me, I would rather be up front, stoking 
the boiler. But seriously, let’s take a fresh 
angle of perspective on the present by turn- 
ing for a moment to the past. 


Historical Review 


Let me go back to the days of the abolition- 
ists, the heroic days when men of Boston 
helped set a nation on fire. These men 
marched their words and phrases like regi- 
ments and battalions down the decades lead- 
ing to 1861. William Lloyd Garrison himself 
was a man of merciless tongue and scorching 
pen; a fanatic on the subject of liberty; a 
man whose emotions burned at such white 
heat that all men of softer fibre feared and 
hated him. He lashed and stung his enemies 
without ceasing; but we have proof from his 
words that he knew and calculated what he 
was doing—that he knew every incident gave 
more publicity to the cause he cherished and 
roused more people out of their lethargy with 
respect to slavery. His colleague, Samuel 
May, once protested: “Mr. Garrison, you are 
too excited; you are on fire.” And the man’s 
reply was at once the key to his personal 
character and to his place in history. “I 
have need to be on fire,” he said, “for I have 
icebergs around me to melt.” And Margaret 
Fuller echoed the same idea. “The nation 
was deaf to the evils of slavery,” she said, 
“and those who speak to the deaf have to 
speak in a very high key.” 

It is notable that in the end, Garrison 
brought the more sober liberals of his time 
around to the point where they supported 
him, in spite of the icebergs of opposition 
among the more conservative sections of the 
community. They were a noble company: 
Wendell Phillips, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Ellis Loring, Charles Francis Adams—Amory 
Phelps, Bronson Alcott, Richard Henry 
Dana, Samuel Sewall—Emerson, Thoreau, 
James Russell Lowell, Theodore Parker, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing—a magnificent com- 
pany of men with a sublime intolerance of 
the slave idea, and the courage to attack it 
without quarter. So the intolerance was not 
alone that of Garrison who said that for him, 
“passion is reason.” These men felt that 
attack offered the only chance of success in 
those times when slavery in all its form and 
configuration was so deeply entrenched. 

’ The leaders of these men were fighters as 


Sam Adams of Boston had been, half a cen- 
tury before. They felt that they could not 
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make any allowance for inertia, for blunder, 
for the slow pace of progress, but they must 
spread their crusade, if need be, with fire and 
sword. And of necessity, their words caused 
limitless, expanding bitterness. Studying the 
history of those times, one feels that they 
must have felt in their marrow that they 
were heading for war, that the explosion of 
war was inevitable. And feeling so, they 
adapted their strategy accordingly. The more 
hatred they could arouse among their ene- 
mies, the quicker a show-down could be pre- 
cipitated. And so they deliberately gave 
provocation and gloried in the street fights 
around the Boston jail or over the cobbles 
outside Fanueil Hall, and in meetings in the 
dark of night at Crispus Attucks’ tomb. In 
liberal terms, they cursed the Constitution 
for its compromise with slavery in those 
days before it was amended to rectify the 
original mistake. As James Truslow Adams 
has said, “It was Garrison who galvanized 
the anti-slavery movement in mass and made 
it incendiary.” 


One Phase of Work Over 


So the flames came, and burned their way 
through the land, and when they had sub- 
sided; the emancipation proclamation ‘was 
signed and one great phase of the work was 
done. But it is interesting that while all the 
other former abolitionists were settling back 
in triumph, Garrison was still militant. With 
his last breath, he was warning that the job 
was not all done. And the prophetic Wen- 
dell Phillips said that real freedom was yet 
to be won. “The proclamation,” he said, 
“does not annihilate the System.” How well 
he saw into the future. 

Let me quote a passage in the History of 
Massachusetts, by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
a man who, like many of the rest of us here, 
has abolitionist blood in his veins: 

“So long as reforms are to be achieved 
and reformers to achieve them, there will 
be continuing debate as to which of two 
methods is the wiser; whether to use only 
polite phrases and by wounding no one’s 
feelings to keep cool the tempers of all par- 
ties to a controversy, so as to make possible 
calm and quiet reasoning together, or whether 
the proper journalistic weapons are the 
rapier and the sledgehammer. Some histori- 
ans have believed that Garrison’s methods 
were the wrong ones; and they lay at his and 
Horace Greeley’s doors the chief responsi- 
bility for resort to arms in 1861, because of 
their ‘intemperate language.’ The other school 
believes that the hour produced the right men 
and the right method; and that emancipation 
of the slaves would have been postponed for 
decades if the Garrison school had been less 
harsh and more charitable in its expressions.” 


Other than to quote Mr. Villard on the 
existence of such a debate, I won’t reopen 
the question of whether the war had to come. 
I myself suspect the answer is quite simply 
that at that time it was historically necessary, 


and let’s leave it at that. We, today, may 
not be competent to judge these events of the 
last century between Abolition and the Tragic 
Era. But we can compare them with our 
trends today, and can judge whether the 
ultimtae fury can be averted, -this time. 


Healthy Situation Today 


Let me give a few reasons why I think 
the situation is a healthy one, today. 

To begin with, instead of defeatism, I find 
a remarkably constructive approach to racial 
incidents in the past year. Instead of merely 
protesting, people are turning to action, which 
is a healthy sign. Since the race riots earlier 
in the year, by actual count there have been 
more than 117 interracial committees organ- 
ized, 4 national, one regional, 10 state and 102 
local committees. And these figures don’t 
include others formed in the past three 
months, In the majority of these cases, 
earnest citizens reacted to the riots by de- 
termining that they should not be repeated 
in their own communities. The bulk of the 
committees both studied the causes of the 
Detroit riots and drew up programs for get- 
ting at the fundamental causes of disorder 
in their own communities. I am glad to say 
we had such a meeting here in Boston. This 
indicates a certain resiliance in present-day 
society, an unwillingness to lie down under 
the problem, which doesn’t look at all like 
fatalism. 

I receive each month a remarkable news 
digest of all the important racial incidents 
in the United States, prepared from respon- 
sible news sources and checked by the Social 
Science Institute at Fisk University, under 
the sponsorship of the Rosenwald Fund. I 
don’t mean to say that the whole dreary 
routine of constant discrimination is listed; 
that would be impossible. I don’t have time 
to read many newspapers, but I have sub- 
scribed to the Afro-American this last year, 
and I know for myself, from a reading of 
its pages, that no list would be long enough 
to cover these regrettable occurrences. But 
the Institute does select every significant in- 
cident. And I have taken the trouble to go 
through many pages of its news review, 
checking those which are constructive, hope- 
ful developments on net balance, and those 
which are the contrary. I was surprised to 
find that a goodly majority of incidents in the 
period I covered were reassuring in their 
outcome, They presented either a decent and 
sane reaction on the part of whites and Ne- 
groes to some unfortunate incident, or actual 
steps to counteract it and discourage its re- 
currence, 


I have noticed, too, that there is a concili- 
atory spirit abroad. Since your last meeting, 
I have had occasion to make a study and 
report on the editorial page in the Negro 
press to a national meeting of colored editors. 
And I could only report in amazement on 
the degree of civic responsibility I found in 
the editorials. There was a sanity, a balance, 


Th e Crisis 


a shrewd awareness of just when to be mili- 
tant and when to speak carefully, which were 
reasonable all out of proportion to the ugly, 
riotous incidents which arose during the year, 
and which the editorials had to comment 
upon. 

Another illustration. During this year, | 
have also sat on two committees attempting 
to solve a delicate problem in the relation- 
ship of Negroes and whites in the City of 
Boston. During this period there has been 
much cause for much impatience. I couldn't 
have quarreled with anyone involved if he 
had been angry and out of patience with 
opposing points of view. But the discussions 
went ahead on an even keel. Spokesmen for 
various viewpoints, and individual dissenters, 
all kept their tempers. At times I felt as if 
I were in a judicial atmosphere, where ideas 
were being weighed and measured on their 
own merits. This was no abolitionist bitter- 
ness. In fact, it has been said that one of 
the greatest causes of an ugly temper and 
churlish, provocative behavior is that feeling 
of frustration and deep resentment which 
goes with what is commonly called an in- 
feriority complex. Several times during the 
negotiations I referred to, I had the impres- 
sion that the colored representatives had a 
certain pity for those whites who had be- 
come tangled up in a series of discriminations 
directed against the colored community. 

They felt very much on top of the situa- 
tion. It was as if they were conferring a 
certain favor on the others by being decent 
about it. I don’t mean to suggest that they 
relaxed any of the vigor of their point of 
view. There has never been more firm or 
insistent pressure for specific reforms than 
right now. But I gathered the impression 
that they consciously felt they were standing 
for a principle of equality of man which was 
larger than they, larger than their opponents, 
and which gave breadth and poise to their 
point of view. They joked easily, and with 
lively humor. These are not men who feel 
they must inevitably resort to violence. They 
seemed rather to feel that you don’t have to 
use force if force is working for you—if 
there is a generating, creative force at work 
in these times which is awakening society to 
a need for action. 


Times Revolutionary 


And this brings me to the chief point that 
I wish to make tonight. The times we live 
in are, in the broad, historical sense of the 
word, revolutionary. The change taking 
place under the surface of things is as great 
as when the mediaeval system ended and the 
industrial revolution came in. This long era 
of mechanical and technical expansion is 
giving way to an era of human and com- 
munity expansion. We don’t know the out- 
lines of the system of the future, except that 
we want it to combine liberty and efficiency, 
so that we can still have our political free- 
dom and yet have enough economic safe- 
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guards against depression and abuse so that 
the common peoples can have economic free- 
dom as well. 

We exist, as someone said, between two 
worlds—one dead and the other struggling to 
be born. And all over the world we can see 
the signs of this new birth. In Europe, my 
newspaper colleagues send back dispatches 
constantly about the new liberalism which is 
coming up out of the underground. They 
tell of a breaking up of classes and class 
distinctions under the melting heat of war, 
about a new social humanitarianism. As you 
well know, in India, in Africa, in Russia, in 
China, great races and nations of common 
peoples are hearing what democracy prom- 
ises, and demanding that democracy make 
good on its pledge. 

Make no mistake: we have spoken of the 
equality of man too many times, now, not to 
have our words catch up with us. There is 
a compulsion in the air, in the very technical 
circumstances of this rapidly moving world. 
We, as a society, can no longer afford to 
live with our economic sins, because they 
bring about things called maladjustments, 
saturated markets, imperfect flow of pur- 
chasing power—undramatic things, but cre- 
ators of terrible depressions and deadly ene- 
mies of the system. Nor can we afford to 
They 
and political pressures which 
upset the whole delicate mechanism of our 
modern society and threaten to bring it to 
disaster. In times like these, we feel destiny 
pressing very closely upon us. We are forced 
to progress in spite of ourselves and our 
inertias. 


live with our social sins any more. 
cause social 


Postwar Problem 


When this war is over, your problem— 
the problem of the colored man in the United 
States—will be on the front line of democ- 
racy. Most of us went into this war thinking 
that we could fight and overcome fascism. 
We shall do so—in a military sense. But in 
all the stress and the travail, we have learned 
many things above and beyond the military. 
We know, now, most of us, that victory by 
the sword will not of itself put an end to 
fascism. It will only give us an opportunity 
to revitalize and reestablish the democratic 
idea. We know, now, that fascism springs 
like a parasitical fungus from the decay of 
democracy. We cannot afford to let this 
decay another time. We know that when 
Hitler is defeated abroad, there remain the 
elements which could make for fascism at 
home. And so I say that the front line, 
when it ceases to be a military line in Rus- 
sia, Italy and France, will become a multiple 
front line, a qualitative front line, found all 
through our society. A front line occurring 
for each of us as individuals at whatever 
place we stand on the globe’s surface, coming 
at some point between the earthward pull of 
the forces of evil, and the upward thrust of 
the best in us, upward toward our own in- 
dividual stars. 


This makes for a heroic picture, when you 
describe it in these words. But in practice 
I suspect that the postwar picture will be 
one of great and sore confusion, here at 
home and in every democratic country. It 
is hard enough to lay aside our peaceful 
ways and go off to war, even to fight a war 
of right against wrong in some distant land. 
3ut I believe it will be harder still to root out 
tendencies toward the fascist mentality back 
at home, where the issues are not as clear. 
Perhaps the greatest single unlearned lesson 
of this war is the connection between fascism 
and those groups in society who are not 
technically fascists, but are willing to use 
fascism to stave off what they fear will be 
radical mob rule. 

The issue is complex enough over in Italy, 
where we are trying to understand why King 
Victor Emmanuel and Marshal Badoglio have 
a link to fascism, even though they never 
were convinced fascists themselves. It is 
vastly more complex back here at home, 
where our friends and relatives are at odds 
on the question of where to draw a line 
between what is domestic fascism and what 
is not. And where even within ourselves, as 
human individuals, we have differences be- 
tween the best and the worst in us, which 
we don’t always understand too well. 


Vision Needed 


The postwar period, then, will call for all 
the breadth of vision that we can muster. 
It will be all the more important, then, to 
understand the basic, underlying trends in 
in‘erracial affairs, that we have been dis- 
cussing here, and to continue the fine bal- 
ance be’ween tolerance and impatience, wis- 
dom and crusading fervor, caution and 
action, which we have notably achieved 
during the war. 

For the whites, the lesson of the times is 
this: democracy is nothing if it is not dy- 
namic. We have passed beyond the point 
where repression will solve the racial prob- 
lem, or the economic problem beyond it. 
There must be persistent, continuous action 
to end specific discriminations and help the 
Negro rise to the full measure of citizenship. 
Otherwise there will be an explosion. 

For the colored community, the lesson is 
this: that now is the time to press for action, 
and that this pressure can and should be 
kept within the bounds of responsible states- 
manship, as it is today. Pressure up to a 
point is constructive; pressure beyond that 
point could open up unlimited violence. If 
we continue as we have gone this year, step- 
ping up the tempo of reform but holding the 
best e’ements in the community together, we 
will be on the right track. 

Boston, in the days of the abolitionists, 
pointed the way to emancipation through 
civil war. I believe, the times being with 
us, that Boston today can point the way to 
fulfilling the promise of that emancipation, 
to fulfilling economic and social as well as 
legal emancipation, through dynamic, peace- 
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ful adjustment in the days to come. 

If the underlying current of history is with 
us, reason can accomplish much. There is 
a story they tell of Channing in this respect. 
He was the key moderate in Boston, at the 
thick of the abolitionist fight here. He rep- 
resented all the doubt and indecision which 
can plague that point of view which we call 
“moderate.” If Channing could be won over, 
abolition would then cease to be an outcast 
in the community. 

It all came to a crisis at a conference. 
Channing was arguing with the abolitionists 
that he would not endorse their principles. 
They were reasoning with him, cautiously, 
lest they offend him. Finally, Samuel J. 
May lost his temper. “If these things are 
so,” he blurted out at last, “it is your fault. 
You have held your peace, and the stones 
have cried out. If we who are obscure men, 
silly women, babes in knowledge, commit 
these errors (of rough impatience and mili- 
tance) why do not men such as yourself 
speak, and show us the right way.” 

And then, as May said later, he realized 
what he had done. His heart jumped into 
his mouth, because he was afraid he had 
alienated the one man whom the anti-slavery 
cause needed most to convert. There was a 
breathless, painfully long silence. 

Finally, Channing said in a subdued voice 
and the gentlest of tones, “Brother, may I 
acknowledge the justice of your reproof? I 
have been silent too long.” 

It happened as quickly as that. By the 
force of a valid idea, Channing was won 
over. I hope that this spirit of the best in 
Boston’s history can govern us here, and the 
nation as a whole, in the days ahead. And 
I trust that in the face of the discriminations 
remaining in our midst, the community will, 
in the words of Channing, “acknowledge the 
justice of the Negro’s reproof,” and will say, 
as Channing said, “We have been silent too 
long.” 


e a 
First Citizen 
(Continued from page 158) 
national banking holiday in 1933. 

Many businesses, charities and civic or- 
ganizations have been kept going by its loans, 
and several of the city’s churches have been 
saved from foreclosure and have realized dis- 
counts on their mortgages through his ser- 
vices. 

Aside from his banking activities, Major 
Wright has fought for and won heads of 
famous Negroes on United States postage 
stamps---for the first time: Booker T. Wash- 
ington and George Washington Carver. He 
also is known for the establishment of the 
National Freedom Day on February 1. 

His other activities include: Thirty years 
as president of Georgia State Industrial Col- 
lege; editorship of a newspaper; four times 
Republican delegate to the national conven- 
tion; membership in the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences and the 
American Historical Society. 
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Supreme Court Rules Out White Primaries 


N April the NAACP won a smashing 
I victory when the Supreme Court upset a 

decision of nine years’ standing and ruled 
that Negroes cannot be legally barred from 
voting in the Texas Democratic primaries. 
Success in this case marked the fourth time 
the question of the “whi.e primary” had been 
before the Supreme Court. 


Thurgood Marshall, special counsel of the 
VAACP, was the able partner of Judge 
Ilastie in arguing the Texas Primary case 
before the Court. Mr. Marshall is already 
nationally known for his series of legal vtc- 
tories in the various teacher-salary-equaliza- 
tion suits. 


In 1927, the NAACP carried the case of 
Nixon vs. Herndon to the Court, which ruled 
that the state of Texas could not exclude 
Negroes from the primary by means of a state 
statute. Texas then passed a statute which 
gave the power to the executive committee of 
the Democratic party to decide who should 
vote in the primary, and the executive com- 
mittee promptly limited the primary to “white” 
persons. The matter was again carried to the 
Supreme Court in 1932 where is was decided 
that this procedure was equally unlawful. The 
opinion, however, pointed out that the Court 
did not pass upon the question as to whether 
or not it would be lawful for the Demo- 
cratic party in convention assembled to decide 
on who should vote in the primary. So at 
the next convention of the state party a reso- 
lution was passed limiting membership to 
“white” Democrats. In 1935 a group of inter- 
ested citizens in Houston, Texas, carried the 
third case to the Supreme Court (Grovey vs. 
Townsend). In that case the Court held that 
this action in excluding Negroes did not vio- 
late the Constitution. 


A major obstacle barring Ne- 
groes from the franchise in the 
South was swept away April 3, 
1944, when the Supreme Court 
ruled 8 to I on a case arising 
in Texas that the “white pri- 
mary” is unconstitutional 


In 1941 the Court, in U. S. vs. Classic, a 
case involving the refusal of primary election 
officials in Louisiana to count the ballots of 
certain white voters, ruled that where the 
primary is an integral part of the election 
machinery, or where the primary determines 
the final election, such primary is within the 
prohibitions of the Constitution. 

In 1941, using the Classic case as a basis 
for action, NAACP lawyers filed the pres- 
ent case in the federal court in Houston, 
Texas, challenging the “white primary.” At 
the trial it was established that the primary 
in Texas was an integral part of the election 
machinery of the state and that the Demo- 
cratic primary determined the final election. 
It was also established that all white citizens 
were permitted to vote in the “Democratic” 
primary regardless of whether they were 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, Com- 
munists, or Independents. 

The case was originally tried in Houston 
before Judge T. M. Kennerly, who on May 
11, 1942, dismissed the case. An appeal was 
promptly perfected to the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit and on 
November 30, 1942, the judgment of the 
lower court was affirmed. On January 21, 
1943, the petition for rehearing was denied. 

\ petition for Writ of Certiorari was filed 
in the U. S. Supreme Court on April 21, 1943, 
and was granted on June 7, 1943. The case 
was argued on November 12, 1943. Thurgood 
Marshall and William H. Hastie appeared 
on behalf of the petitioner. On December 6, 
1943, the Court granted the motion of the At- 
torney General of Texas to file a brief and to 
have a re-argument of the case. The case 
Was again argued on January 12, 1944. Mar- 
shall and Hastie represented the petitioner 
and the Assistant Attorney General of Texas 
appeared for the attorney general of Texas. 
No brief or appearance was made by the re- 
spondents, 


The decision in the Texas primary case 
marks the twentieth victory out of the 
twenty-two cases that the NAACP has 
taken up to the Supreme Court. One case 


was lost and one is now pending. The 
very first victory of the NAACP was in 
1915 when the “grandfather clause” was 
outlawed. 





The Crisis 


Majority Opinion 


Justice Stanley F. Reed of Kentucky wrote 
the majority opinion. He summarized the 
Texas statutes which bear on the conduct of 
primary elections and pointed out that the 
Democratic party of Texas had been held 
by the Texas Supreme Court to be a “volun- 
May 24, 1932, the 


tary association.” On 





Chairman of the National Legal Committee 
of the NAACP, Judge William H. Hastie, 
now dean of the Howard University Law 
School, has had a brilliant career as lawyer, 
judge, adminisirator and teacher. 


Democratic party in a state convention adop- 
ted a resolution which has not since been 
amended, abrogated, annulled or avoided, 
which provides that “All white citizens of the 
state who are qualified to vote under the 
Constitution and laws of the state shall be 
eligible to membership in the Democratic 
party and, as such, entitled to participate in 
its deliberations.” It was this resolution which 
barred Negroes from the “white primaries” 
and hence from voting. 

Justice Reed said that Texas is free to 
conduct her elections and limit her electors 
as she may deem wise “save only as her ac- 
tion may be affected by the prohibitions of the 
United States Constitution or in conflict with 
powers delegated to and exercised by the 
National Government.” He pointed out that 
the Fourteenth Amendment forbids a state 
from making or enforcing any law which 
abridges the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; and that the Fif- 
teenth Amendment prohibits any denial or 
abridgement by a state of the right of citizens 
to vote on account of color. Justice Reed 
then traced the history of the litigation relat- 
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ing to the white primary in the Supreme 
Court. 

Summing up, Justice Reed said: “The 
United States is a constitutional democracy. 
Its organic law grants to all citizens a right 
to participate in the choice of elected officials 
without restriction by any state because of 
race. This grant to the people of the oppor- 
tunity for choice is not to be nullified by a 
state through casting its electoral process in 
a form which permits a private organization 
to practice racial discrimination in the elec- 
tion. Constitutional rights would be of little 
value if they could be thus indirectly denied. 
The privilege of membership in a party may 
be. . . no concern of a state. But when, 
as here, that privilege is also the essential 
qualification for voting in a primary to select 
nominees for a general election, the state 
makes the action of the party the action of the 
state.” 


Roberts Dissents 


Justice Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia 
wrote a dissenting opinion. Justice Roberts 
traced the history of the white primary liti- 
gation in the Supreme Court, and said that 
Grovey vs, Townsend received the attention 
and consideration which the questions in- 
volved therein demanded, and that the opinion 
in that case represented the views of all the 
justices. He said that the present decision 
“tends to bring adjudications of this tribunal 
into the same class as a restricted railroad 
ticket, good for this day and train only. I 
have no assurance, in view of current deci- 
sion, that the opinion announced today may 
not shortly be repudiated and overruled by 
Justices who deem they have new light on 
the subject.” 

He also said that there were sharp differ- 
ences between the election laws of Louisiana, 
which were considered in the Classic case, 
and those of Texas; for the Louisiana stat- 
utes required the primary to be conducted 
by state officials and made the primary a 
state election, while under the Texas statute 
the primary is a party election conducted at 
the expense of members of the party and by 
officials chosen by the party. 

A careful examination of Justice Roberts’ 
dissent shows that he really did not dissent 
to the decision so much, since he offered no 
lengthy legal argument, as he did to the 
Court’s overruling of its previous decision, 
which Roberts himself wrote, in Grovey vs. 
Townsend. The Court is not bound by past 
decisions, though it must give them weight, 
and it has long been accepted practice for the 
Court to re-examine the basis of constitu- 
tional decisions where “correction depends 
upon amendment and not upon legislative 
action.” Though complaining about the sud- 
den reversal of the Court, Justice Roberts has 
himself overruled Justice Roberts and re- 
versed the Supreme Court in previous deci- 
sions. Here is Justice Owen J. Roberts vs. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts: 

Madden vs. Kentucky, overruling Colgate 


vs. Harvey, Justice Roberts dissenting; Hel- 
vering vs. Hallock, overruling Halvering vs. 
St. Louis Union Trust Co. and Becker vs. St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., Justice Roberts dis- 
senting; Nye vs. U. S., overruling Toledo 
Newspaper Co., Justice Roberts dissenting ; 
State Tax Commission vs. Aldrich, overrul- 
ing First National Bank vs. Maine, Justice 
Roberts dissenting; and Board of Education 
vs. Barnette, overruling Minersville School 
District vs. Gobitis, Justice Roberts dissent- 
ing. Between June 1, 1936, when the Court 
held minimum wage laws unconstitutional, 
and March 29, 1937, when it held them con- 
stitutional, Justice Roberts changed his mind. 
And his change of mind also helped to defeat 
the President’s court plan. 

The language of the decision seems to imply 
that barring a person from a primary elec- 
tion on account of color or race is a depriva- 
tion of a constitutional right, regardless of 
how that result is achieved. On the other 
hand, Justice Reed speaks, in the opinion, of 
the statutory system for the selection of party 
nominees in Texas and points out that the 
statutory system makes the party, which is 
required to follow legislative directions, an 
agency of the state; that the party takes its 
character as a state agency from the duties 
imposed upon it by state statutes; that the 
state made the privilege of membership in a 
party the essential qualification for voting in 
the primary, and that this, therefore, con- 
stituted state action. 


Southern Opinion 


Southern editorial opinion on the Court’s 
decision varied from the vitriolic demand of 
the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier that 
the primaries be abolished to “keep state in- 
habitable for decent whites” to the outspoken- 
ly sane demand of the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch that Negroes be allowed to 
participate in the primaries. Papers on a 
whole hailed the decision, but Frederick Sul- 
lens, fiery editor of the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News, declared: “The United States Supreme 
Court rules that Negroes can vote in party 
Democratic 
Mississippi. The 


primaries—including 
They can’t in 


primaries, 
Supreme 
Court may think so, but it is quite wrong, in- 
sofar as Democratic primary elections in 
Mississippi are concerned. If anybody doubts 
that, let ’em try.” 

Following up its decisive victory before 
the Supreme Court in the primary case, the 
NAACP called upon Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle “to issue definite instructions to 
all U. S. attorneys ... to take action in each 
instance of the refusal to permit qualified 
Negro electors to vote in primary elections. 
.. . We are such that the Department will 
recognize that criminal jurisdiction over in- 
terference with the right to vote because of 
color extends to primary elections. 

“Now that there can be no doubt that such 
exclusion is a federal crime, we urge you to 
definite to all United 


issue instructions 


States Attorneys, pointing out to them the 








effect of these decisions and further instruct- 
ing them to take definite action in each in- 


stance of the refusal to permit qualified 
Negro electors to vote in primary elections in 
states coming within the purview of the two 
decisions. We also suggest that this fact be 
made known by the Department of Justice 
directly or through the states now practicing 
the policy of refusing to permit qualified 
Negroes to vote in primary elections, 

“The precedent having been established, we 
now urge the United States Department of 
Justice to enforce the criminal statuies of the 
United States and to prosecute vigorously 
persons who deny to others rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, especially the right to vote.” 

The letter was signed by Thurgood Mar- 
shall and William H. Hastie. 


Church Has Triple Mortgage 
Burning 
By Ruth Rolen 


It is still news when a church burns a 
mortgage—so it is thrice news when one 
church burns three mortgages on three pieces 
of property at the same time. This is what 
the 70-year-old Allen AME church, 17th and 
Bainbridge street, Philadelphia, did recently. 

Accomplished through the pay-as-you-go 
business methods of its pastor, the Rev. J. 
Winsmore Mason, the congregation cleared 
$3,900 mortgage held against the church itself ; 
$1,200 on a residential property owned by the 
church at 2128 Carpenter street, and $1,200 on 
the parsonage at 2003 Bainbridge street. This 
three-way clearance erased all of Allen’s in- 
debtedness for the first time since the church’s 
creation in 1873. 

The Carpenter street proper.y was be- 
queathed to the church by Dr. William A. 
Sinclair, one of the charter members of the 
Philadelphia NAACP and a national board 
member. 


Negro Youth in City YMCA’s 


Negro Youth in City YMCA’s, a study ot 
Y services among Negro youth in urban com- 
munities, gives an accurate picture of “the 
availability and distribution of typical services 
of the YMCA among Negro youth through 
recognized branches and otherwise.” This self- 
study is one of a series of “self-studies” made 
by the YMCA on its 100th anniversary re- 
garding policies and practices which will en- 
able it to do a better job in the future. 


Negro Appointed Nursing 
Service Staff 


The first Negro nurse to be appointed to 
the Nursing Service staff at national head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross is Mrs. 
Marion B. Seymour, who will be released for 
a six-months’ period beginning May 15 by 
Freedmens Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
where she is assistant director of nurses. 






























War DEPARTMENT ADMITS 9TH AND 10TH 
Catvary Now Service Units: In a letter to 
Roy Wilkins, John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, included copy of a letter to 
Senator Robert A. Taft in which it was ex- 
plained that the 9th and 10th Calvary units— 
although not designated by name—have been 
used “to provide certain additional service 
units to meet early requirements of the 
highest importance.” In explaining the con- 
version of the famous old fighting regiments 
into service troops Mr. McCloy wrote to Sen- 
ator Taft: 

“Unfortunately currently constituted ser- 
vice units were all committed to definite 
tasks. They could not be withdrawn from 
these tasks without seriously interfering 
with planned operations, and the short time 
available for the organization and training of 
the needed units made it imperative to utilize 
previously trained personnel. It was found 
that the only available source for such per- 
sonnel was certain uncommitted combat units, 
including the Second Cavalry Division. 

“As mentioned previously, the military 
situation demanded that trained personnel in 
considerable numbers be made immediately 
available. Since the Second Cavalry Division 
was the only source from which such person- 
nel could be withdrawn without delaying the 
war effort, the War Department was com- 
pelled to effect this change in its utilization. 
Needless to say, the decision would necessar- 
ily have been the same had this Division 
been composed of white personnel.” 

The 9th and 10th formed part of the Sec- 
ond Cavalry Division which had been train- 
ing in Ft. Clark, Texas. 


Along the N. 





St. Louis branch Pancas 1944. 


Dr. Drew Wins 29TH SPINGARN MEDAL: 
Dr. Charles R. Drew, professor of surgery at 
the Howard University college of medicine, 
has been awarded the 29th Spingarn Medal 
for 1943. 

Dr. Drew was given the coveted medal be- 
cause of his outstanding work in blood 
plasma. Dr. Drew set up and ran the blood 
plasma bank in the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York City which served as one of the 
models for the wide-spread system of blood 
banks now in operation for the American 
Red Cross. 

Early in the war when it was decided by 
the Blood Transfusion Association to investi- 
gate the possibility of aiding the Allies by 
shipping plasma to Europe, a committee was 
selected consisting of Dr. E. H. L. Corwin, 
Dr. Scudder, and Dr. Drew to draw up plans 
whereby his project might be carried out. This 
plan was about to go into effect as a means 
of aiding the French, but France fell so 
rapidly that this project never came into be- 
ing. On October 1, 1940, Dr. Drew was ap- 
pointed full-time Medical Director of the 
plasma project for Great Britain with the 
job of solving the many technical problems 
which had arisen in this first great experi- 
ment in the gross production of human plas- 
ma. As a final report at the end of this proj- 
ect a very complete summary of the organ- 
izational, technical and medical problems that 
arose in this work was written. This report 
was published and served as a guide for the 
later developments in the United States for 
the U. S. Army and also for the armies of 
our allies. 

When it was decided by the American 





A.A.C.P. Battlefront 





Red Cross to set up blood donor stations 
with the idea of collecting blood plasma for 
the American Armed forces, Dr. Drew was 
appointed as the first director and set up 
the first collection unit with full-time people 
in contra-distinction to the largely volunteer 
help used in the project for Great Britain. 
When the project had been successfully run- 
ning for three months, Dr. Drew resigned 
to go to Washington to take the Chair of 
Surgery at Howard University. 

In connection with the segregation of blood 
plasma, Dr. Drew made the following state- 
ment in 1942: “I feel the recent ruling of the 
United States Army and Navy regarding the 
refusal of colored blood donors is an inde- 
fensible one from any point of view. As you 
know, there is no scientific basis for the sep- 
aration of the bloods of different races ex- 
cept on the basis of the individual blood 
types or groups.” 

Dr. Drew received his A.B. from Amherst 
College in 1926, his M.D. and Master of 
Surgery at McGill University, 1933, Doctor 
of Science in Medicine in Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940. He was a member of Alpha 
Omega Alpha at McGill University. He was 
Externe-Interne, Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal ; General Rotating Internship, Mont- 
real General Hospital, 1933-34; Resident in 
Medicine, Montreal General Hospital, 1934 
35; Diplomat of the National Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, 1934; Instructor in Pathol- 
ogy, Howard University College of Medicine, 
1935-36; Assistant in Surgery, Howard Uni- 
versity, Resident in Surgery, Freemen’s Hos- 
pital, 1936-37; Instructor in Surgery, How- 
ard University and Assistant Surgeon, Freed- 
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men’s Hospital, 1937-38; General Education 
Board Fellow in Surgery, Columbia Univers- 
ity, 1938-40; Resident in Surgery, Presbyte- 
tian Hospital, 1940; Assistant Professor of 
Surgery, Howard University and Surgeon, 
Freedman’s Hospital, 1940-41. 

He was granted a leave of absence in 
September, 1940, to be medical supervisor of 
the blood plasma division of the Blood Trans- 
fusion Association in charge of collection of 
blood plasma for the British Army. He was 
also director of the American Red Cross blood 
bank, New York City, February, 1941; As- 
sistant Director of Blood Procurement for 
the National Research Council in charge of 
collection of blood for use by the United 
States Army and Navy; certified by the 
American Board of Surgery at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, April, 1941; Chief Surgeon at 
Freedman’s . Hospital and Professor of 
Surgery, Howard University, October, 1941. 

Mrs. RoosevELT, SUMNER WELLES SPONSOR 
NAACP Drive: Spearheading sponsorship 
of the coast-to-coast NAACP membership 
campaign during May and June will be such 
national figures as Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt, Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State, Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Judge William H. Hastie, and Walter 
Wagner, film producer. 

Other sponsors include Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University; Dr. 
Rufus Clement, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Dr. William Lloyd Imes, president of 
Knoxville College; Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, R. O’Hara Lanier of Hampton, Miss 
Mary White Ovington,*a founder and treas- 
urer of the NAACP; Lewis Gannett, book 
editor, New York Herald-Tribune; Lillian 
Smith, editor, South Today; Dorothy Nor- 
man, columnist, New York Post; Margaret 
Webster, stage producer of “Othello ;” Roscoe 
Dunjee, Carter Wesley, John Sengstacke, 
Charlotta Bass; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Edwin Embree, Bishop 
J. A. Gregg, Bishop W. J. Walls, Rev. A. 
Clayton Powell, Sr.; R. J. Thomas, president 
United Automobile Workers, CIO; E. George 
Payne, New York University; Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Max Kapp, Truman K. Gibson, 
Sr, president Liberty Life Insurance Co.; 
Judges Jane Bolin, Anna Kross and scores 
more. 

OverseEAs Soupier ASKs 1F BiLpo 1s Sup- 
PORTING Hitter: The plan of Senator Theo- 
dore Bilbo of Mississippi to send all Amer- 
ican Negroes back to Africa has aroused the 
ire of a Negro staff sergeant on duty with an 
outfit located in England. Writing a re- 
markably frank letter to the NAACP Serge- 
ant X stated: 

“We are Negro Americans fighting for the 
Cause to let each man, regardless of race or 
color, have his freedom. There is no consti- 
tutional law which says that Negroes should 
be deported to Africa. 

“We are citizens of the United States of 
America. America is our home. We have 


just as much right to live in America as the 


honorable Senator Bilbo, or any of his fol- 
lowers, 


However, if he or any of his fol- 


lowers is tired of America, I would suggest 
that he take his belongings and go to his own 
Fatherland, which, I don’t believe is the 
United States of America. 

“We are in the armed forces to fight for the 
rights of all men—not to destroy the rights. 
We will continue to fight even if we have to 
shed blood in America. 

“We are doing our utmost in search of the 
long sought for ‘freedom.’ We are highly in- 
sulted when such things as these happen. 
We want freedom, that’s what we are fight- 
ing for and that is what we will continue to 
fight for. 

“These things will soon lead to a great 
catastrophe. These things will not make a 
peaceful United States but a place of civil 
wars and strife. We are tired of wars but 
more energy can always be found to ward 
off the enemy. 

“Are we fighting for race superiority or 
democracy? Other than disturbance be- 
tween the two races, what is the honorable 
Senator Bilbo doing to defeat Hitler and 
other Nazi parties? Is Senator Bilbo sup- 
porting Hitler or President Roosevelt? Is 
Senator Bilbo trying to stir up a civil war 
while there is a world war going on?” 


Branch News 


CaLiForNIA: The regular March meeting 
of the San Jose branch was addressed by 
Mathew Crawford, assistant director of the 
California CIO minorities committee, on the 
subject of poll tax repeal and the 1944 elec- 
tions. 

John Ward, president of the Bakersfield 
branch was one of the speakers at the 8th 
round table meeting of the Inter-Cultural 
Council of Bakersfield. 


DELAWARE: Incomplete returns from the 
membership drive of the Wilmington branch 
show that this branch now has 1,933 members. 
The three highest membership teams were 
those of Isaac Thornton, Mrs. Elsie Fleming, 
and John Redmond. 

The closing meeting in the Kent-Sussex 
membership drive was addressed by Theodore 
Spaulding, lawyer and president of the Phila- 
delphia branch. This branch now has more 
than 500 members in the two counties. 


District oF CoLtuMBIA: With campaign 
collections topping $11,300 the week ended 
March 31, the D. C. branch moved steadily 
toward its goal of 10,000 members. More 
than 7,600 members have enrolled since Feb- 
ruary 13 according to Eugene Davidson, 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Senator Bilbo’s speeches in March on race 
relations drew criticism from the D. C. 
branch when its president Rev. Arthur D. 
Gray urged upon the U. S. Senate the imme- 
diate removal of Senator Bilbo from his post 
as Chairman of the Senate District Commit- 
tee. 

Judge William H. Hastie, vice-president of 








the branch, was one of the speakers in the 
Miner Teachers College symposium on civic 
action, 


MicHicAN: “Cancellation of war contracts 
ought to be closely examined before handing 
the government-built, tax-financed plants back 
to private management,” said Gloster B. 
Current, executive secretary of the Detroit 
branch in an address on Men’s Day at the 
Community Baptist church. Current pointed 
cut that sixty to sixty-five per cent of war 
work is under government contractual rela- 
tionships. 

Current also announced that his branch in- 
tended to press charges against patrolmen 
Albert Tinnette who is charged with striking 
16-year-old Joseph Perry Suttles and inflict- 
ing serious head injuries. 

The membership goal of the Detroit branch, 
according to is president, Dr. James J. Mc- 
Clendon, has been set by the executive board 
at 25,000 members. The membership drive 
will be under the direction of Daisy E. Lamp- 
kin, field secretary. Plans for the member- 
ship campaign were drawn up by a committee 
headed by Samuel C. Gibbons. 


New Jersey: A delegation from the Lake- 
wood branch recently appeared before the 
local board of education to request the use 
of the former Fulton avenue school as a rec- ~ 
reation center. The delegation was headed by 
Rev. John W. Griffin. 

The membership goal of the branch of the 
Oranges has been set at 1,000 members. Mrs. 
E. Brown and Mrs. Manning were named co- 
chairmen of the 1,000 members. Mrs. E. 
Brown and Mrs. Manning were named co- 
chairmen of the drive committee in their re- 
spective municipalities. 

The Montclair branch announces that it 
has obtained 1,000 new members. John H. 
Armstrong was campaign manager. 


New Mexico: The Albuquerque branch 
protested the action of the Bernalillo county 
community council for segregated entertain- 
ment for high school youth. “Heads of the 
youth council of the branch were advised that 
any Negro youth who participated in, gave 
his or her approval to, or became party to any 
segregated or special Negro-night set-up 
would be branding himself the second-class 
citizen that the set-up implies... .” 


New York: Some 200 persons attended 
the banquet sponsored by the Hillburn branch 
March 3 at the Villa Lafayette in Spring 
Valley. The occasion also launched the 
membership drive to be conducted through- 
out the county. Among the speakers were 
Thurgood Marshall, Dr. Bella V. Dodd, 
Benjamin Fuller, and Benjamin Davis. 


NortH CaroLtinA: The Raleigh branch 
opened its 1944 membership campaign, under 
the direction of Mrs, N. P. Frazer, with a 
special educational program March 5 at the 
Martin Street Baptist church. 

The High Point branch boosted the city- 
wide clean up campaign launched in March. 

Members of the Henderson branch gave 


168 


hearty endorsement at their regular March 
meeting to the venereal disease program of 
Vance county, launched recently. 


Ou10: The Dayton branch has opened 
permanent headquarters at 1038 W. Fifth 
street. Organized in 1922, the branch has 
grown from its initial 122 to more than 2,000 
members. Headquarters are open daily from 
2 to 7 p. m. for public inspection and advice. 
Officers are T. P. Turner, president; W. D. 
McLoud, vice-president; Mrs. Miley O. Wil- 
liamson, executive secretary; Ora Kelly, as- 
sistant secretary; and Oliver Robinson, treas- 
urer. 

Announcement has been made by Dr. N. K. 
Christopher, president of the Cleveland 
branch, of the appointment of a legal defense 
committee with Judge Perry B. Jackson as 
chairman. Judge Jackson issued a statement 
urging all who have matters that should be 
brought before the committee to contact the 
following members: Perry B. Jackson, chair- 
man; Chester K. Gillespie, Augustus Parker, 
Ardelia Bradley, Charles White, Harold T. 
Gassaway, Fred Crayton, and William B. 
Saunders. 

PENNSYLVANIA: The Beaver Valley branch 
held its regular meeting March 7 in the an- 
nex of the Second Baptist church, Rochester. 
The principal speaker was Francis A. Farmer. 

The Lancaster branch was host for the 
branches of Reading, Coatesville, York, Har- 
risburg, and other interested organizations at 
the Regional Interracial Conference of South- 
eastern Pennsylvania, March 26, at the Cris- 
pus Attucks Center. On the 
theme “Juvenile Delinquency” 


Conference 
the speakers 
were Jordon Ewell, assistant probation of- 
ficer, Harrisburg; Miss Helen C. Doty, exec- 
utive secretary Community Service Associa- 
tion, Lancaster; Mrs. Violet Hill Whyte, 
city policewoman; Miss Agnes Ferriter, city 
policewoman; and Miss Emily N. Bartlett, di- 
rector extension department, Sleighton Farm 
School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

Theodore 
Philadelphia branch, following 
item: Alexander Powell Dumas of Philadel- 
phia had served for six years prior to 1934 as 
a non-commissioner officer in the 428th In- 
fantry, and since that time as an administrator 
of the Universal Life Insurance Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Recently classified 1-A, he indi- 
cated a preference for the Navy and made 
application as a supply officer. He passed 
the physical, educational, and vocational ex- 
perience tests with flying colors. Requested 
to submit two letters of recommendation, the 
final requirement, these letters were delivered 
by Dumas. On March 4 Dumas received a 
communication from the Procurement De- 
partment, dated March 3, stating: “We in- 
dicated that your application would be care- 
fully reviewed by one of our senior officers. 
. . . This has been done and we regret that 
we cannot recommend you 


Spaulding, president of the 


sends the 


. . . because there 
is at present no Navy billet which can utilize 
your experience and qualifications.” 


The Crisis 


DAYTON YOUTH COUNCIL 


Dayton, Ohio, youth council members. 


TENNESSEE: The Knoxville branch broke 
records in its recent membership drive. The 
goal was 2,000 but the total enrolled might 
exceed 3,000. 


Youth Council News 


National Negro Youth Week was observed 
by the 9000 members of youth councils and 
college chapters, from April 23 to April 29, 
1944. 


In an effort to direct attention to the aims, 


needs, achievements and_ potentialities of 
Negro youth throughout the country, Sun- 
day services were devoted to “The Contribu- 
tions of Youth to the War Effort at Home 


and Abroad.” 

During the week the question of “Youth’s 
Needs Post-War World” 
was discussed in the schools and simultaneous 
mass meetings publicizing the “NAACP— 
Spearhead of Democracy” were held on Fri- 
day, April 28. Tags were sold during the 
period and the nation-wide membership cam- 
paign received the kick-off from youth. The 
week’s activities with entertainment 
features celebrating the 35th Anniversary of 
the NAACP, 


Now and in the 


closed 


PENINSULA YOUTH CouNcIL, SAN MATEO, 
CALIFORNIA: At recent meetings Miss Arthu- 
mae Haley, council president discussed “The 
Treatment Men Every- 
where”; Sidney Staton, Jr., talked on “Bri- 
tain and the Dark People” and Mrs. Ruth 
Close, executive secretary of the San Mateo 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, stressed 
the need for more active interest in the com- 


of Negro Service 


munity health program. A plan for commu- 


nity improvement has been submitted by the 


group to the San Mateo Committee on Post 
War Planning. 

Lone Brancu, N. J.: Jim crowism was the 
subject of discussion at a forum held by 
the council in the month of March. The 
speakers, all students of the Long Branch 
senior were Miss_ Juanita 
Calloway, and Miss 
the youth 


high school 
Miss 
Roger, all 
Miss 
Miss Mary Jane Thomey, guest speakers. 

Detroit, MICHIGAN: 


Reeves, Gladys 


Delores members of 
council and severley Weinstein and 
The youth council 
moved at its March meeting to support John 
R. Williams in his fight to secure Negro em- 
ployment at the Gratiot and St. Antoine 
branch of the Detroit bank, Members of the 
youth 


concerned over the 


discriminatory policy carried out by the bank, 


council, deeply 
volunteered to join other picketeers to picket 
the bank in April. 

Besides bank 
council is conducting a huge membership 
campaign to get 1,000 new members. Miss 
Elizabeth Edmondson, chairman of the mem- 


supporting the issue, the 


bership committee, reports that the drive is 
having a tremendous success. 

Port CuHester, N. Y.: A truth or conse- 
quences program was held in May by the 
youth council. 

CocumsiA, S. C.: The regular monthly 
meeting of the council was held at Bishop’s 
Memorial AME church, Harold R. 
ware was the speaker, 


Boule- 
Wasuincron, D. C.: Earl J. Amedee, 
youth council president, attended a confer- 
ence of the National Committee for a per- 
manent FEPC; during National Negro His- 
tory Week he spoke at St. Vincent De Paul 
Church on the subject of “What the NAACP 
has meant to the progress of the Negro in 
America”; he also attended the 7th annual 
youth assembly of the YMCA which was 
held March 10-12, 1944. 
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Book Review 


SHAKING THE MAGNOLIAS 


Strange Fruit, A novel. By Lillian 
Smith. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1944. 37lpp. $2.75. 


Common sense insists that there is no such 
thing as a perfect novel or 
any other field of art. The most that men’s 
creative efforts can achieve is an approach 
toward, an approximation of, perfection. In 
Lillian Smith’s poignant 
Fruit, there must be 
somewhere, at least a few minute flaws; but 


perfection in 


novel, Strange 


some small defects 
this reviewer cannot point to a single one. 

There are inconsistencies in the story, of 
course, and there are contradictions; but they 
are the inconsistencies and contradictions one 
finds in the area of life the author portrays. 
If the story were without those faults it 
would be a less faithful 
Southern life. 


verisimilitude of 


A casual reader, the type of reader whose 
main interest in fiction is plot, will see in 
Miss Smith’s novel merely the story of the 
frustrated 
colored girl and an idealistic white man. This, 
of course, is 


love of a refined and sensitive 
simply an old Romeo-Juliette 
theme, with the respective races of the lovers 
taking the places of the Montagus and Capu- 
lets. But Strange Fruit is far more sig- 
nificant, vastly more comprehensive in_ its 
scope, than a tragic love story. 

The essence of the novel, in fact, is not 
in the misfortune of the luckless 


The story would be just as tragic 


involved 
lovers. 
if they had departed for some civilized place 
where they could enjoy the honorable ful- 
fillment of their passion. It is the whole life 
of the town that is tragic, the whole com- 
munity where a pattern of prejudice lays a 
blight on every normal impulse, every whole- 
some sentiment that might lead to a sensible 
relationship between the races. 

There are numerous characters of various 
degrees of nobility in the story, most of them 
on the darker side of the color line; but 
hardly one whose life has not been seared 
and stunted by the pressure of prejudice. 
This is vividly illustrated by a bit of dialogue 
between the white boy and girl, a brother and 
sister, of decent inclinations. 

“What happen, Charlie,” the girl 
asks, “if for one day here in Maxwell you and 


would 


Just act human 
Would 


I would do the human thing? 
and sane and decent—for one day. 
you have the courage?” 

“You 


“Let’s go in,” her brother replies. 


ask too many questions.” 

A more ghastly, but no stronger, illustra- 
tion is furnished by the lynching incident. 
For a lynching is merely an incident in the 
life of the community—a kind of ritual which 
must be observed under certain conditions. 
The leading citizens of the town do not 


want the lynching to happen, not because all 
of them are opposed to lynching as a crime— 
they just don’t want their community to get 
a black eye. These leading citizens know 
who would have a motive for committing the 
murder that had excited the community. 
Still, only one of them makes a late and 
teeble effort to prevent the mob element from 
making a bonfire of an innocent man. 
Readers of varying preferences, of 
course, will find delight in different aspects 
of the story. For this reviewer the chief 
distinction of the novel is not its social sig- 
nificance, nor its implied plea for tolerance, 
buts its sharp and convincing delineation of 
character. Some of the people in the story 
are painted in full length portraits, some are 
shown in profile etchings, while others are re- 
flected only in the memories of their surviv- 
ing kinsfolk, appearing as old, worn tin- 
types covered with a film of dust that has 
All of them 


face in a 


become a part of the picture. 
come to life as vividly as your 
mirror. 

One of the most impressive characters of 
the story—again, this is the reviewer’s choice, 
most readers will probably decide otherwise— 
is Bess Anderson, with her spiritual hardi- 
feminine ironical 
still she 
comes home to Maxwell and goes to work in 


hood, her headaches and 


humor. Bess is college trained, 


a white woman’s kitchen. To a superficial 
mind it might appear that she is wasting her 
talent. But Bess knows what it’s all about 
and understands the difference between race 
pride and personal vanity. She knows that 
building the right personal habits into her 
child and standing loyally behind her hus- 
band are an important contribution to the 
progress of her race. 


sound at 


For a race must be 
the bottom as well as wise and 
courageous at the top. 

Bess is so real, so human, that at times one 
interrupts the narrative to argue with her, as 
“Sometimes I wonder if there 
Ed killing, Nonnie 
pregnant—what’s the matier with us! Is it 
Negro? It is What is it? 


\What’s the matter with people like us! 


when she says: 
is something in the Negro- 


Anderson? 


One retorts, as if she were present in the 
flesh, “It’s the unkillable gumption of the 
race.” 

And one shares her bitter laugh when she 
comments on the split personality which is a 
common affliction of Negroes: “I’m so tired 
of being two people! Sometimes I get mixed 
up myself, and forget which one is me 
Mrs. 


One smiles with her again when she says 


Stephenson’s Bess, or mine.” 


of the white folks’ revival meeting: “They've 
More 


efficient—more gloom to scare you with.” 


learned to do it better than we dbo. 
The white revivalist, too, is a character for 
unlikable old faker 


makes mockery of religion by wrapping it 


the book, a _ not who 
up in packages resembling the patent medi- 
cines in a drug store. . .. God’s Specific for 
Men, guaranteed to make you capable and 
provident. Se 


Lord's Enhances the 


Puts hair on your chest. 


Cordial for Women. 


The Crisis 
femining graces. Relieves distress in those 
trying periods. The Good Shepherd's 
Soothing Syrup for Childrren. . . 

In sharp contrast with the shoddiness of 
the white preacher, looms the stalwart man- 
hood of the black Dr. Perry, who prefers to 
dispense his skill among his neighbors who 
need it most to practicing in a more pros- 
perous community where his services would 
be better rewarded. The tale teems with 
other striking characters, including the ghosts 
of the heroine’s mother and the hero’s grand- 
mother. They are the ruck of humanity, for 
the most part; some admirable, some lovable, 
some spiteful and mean—all of them drip- 
ping with human juices. But none of them 
is free, none has the courage or the strength 
to challenge the pattern that dwarfs and de- 
forms their lives. 

The author describes the pattern in minute 
detail, how it is formed, how it is kept in- 
She pattern. 
Preaches no sermons. After all, it is hardly 


tact. does not denounce the 


pecessary to condemn cancer, 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


A Litany for Race Brotherhood 
Tune: “Finlandia” by Sibelius 


Almighty God and Father of Creation 

Who hast made all men equal in Thy sight, 

Of common blood, whate’er our race or na- 
tion,: 

To share the earth and air and 
light,— 

Lest we betray our Brotherhoad, wilt Thou 

Have mercy, Father, on Thy children now! 


common 


From bars of creed and color that divide us, 

From Jealousy and selfishness and pride, 

From shedding blood to win the rights denied 
us, 

From sins of hate for which our Saviour 
died, 

From greed and fear, from vengeance by the 
sword 


Deliver us, deliver us, good Lord! 


Here at Thy feet we humbly make confes- 
sion: 

To these, our brothers’, wrongs we have been 
blind. 

For all our share in bondage and oppression, 

For all the cruelties of all mankind 

Forgive us, Father, hear thy children call. 

Have mercy, Lord, have mercy on us all! 


CAROLINE F, URIE 


Send Your Copy of 


THE CRISIS 
To a Friend 





Books on the Negro and Slavery 


Catalogue listing 531 items now 
available on request 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
RUTLAND VERMONT 
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TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 


The TESTIMONY of THOUSANDS: 


4 iA It’s the 
: HOTEL 


THERESA 


When in 
NEW YORK 


any season 
of the year 


Tth Ave. at 125th St. 
>in the Heart of Harlem 


300 spacious, all outside rooms; 
luxurious suites. The beautiful 
Orchid Room for dining; cocktail 
lounge and bar; the lovely Mez- 
sanine for relaxation. Ideal atmos- 
phere for rest, study, and comfort. 


Large rooms with private bath 


$2.00 Single —$2.50 Double and up 
Without private bath 
$1.50 Single—%2.00 Double and up 


WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 


HOTEL THERESA 


7th Ave. at 125th St., New York City 


COMING TO NEW YORK? 
Come to The "Y" 


A Convenient Address 
Safety for Your Belongings 
High Standard of Service 

Good Fellowship 


RATES 
85c to $1.25 Per ight 
Including Membership Fee 


$3.75 to $5.75 Per Week 
Including Membership Fee 


HARLEM BRANCH Y. M. C. A. 


180 W. 135th Street, New York N. Y. 
CONVENIENT TO EVERYWHERE 
SRR EG i TTS 


TIME WAS 


“Hi there, Black Boy. Tote this bale 

Fetch me my slippers. Bring me that pail; 

Strain at barge ropes, cut the corn; 

Up from your pallet at the crack of dawn. 

“Yas, boss! No, boss!” Grinning and bowing, 

No rest for your body when you’re done with 
your plowing. 

Whipped by the lash ’til the blood ran like 
rain, 

Salt in your wounds ‘til you screamed with 
pain. 

3rown-bodied wenches swinging with grace 

3earing the bastards of the white man’s race. 

“Nigger do this, and Nigger do that,” 

Kicked and cuffed at the drop of a hat. 

Crying for freedom in the still of the night 

Chanting your songs of deliverance and right. 

“Bears with us, Lord, through the weal and 
the woe.” 

Over and over—“Let my people go.” 


TIME IS 
Broken, black bodies swinging from the trees, 
Left in the sun for the buzzards to feed 
Slimy with pitch, and feathered like a bird 
All he ever wanted was one kind word. 
Riding on Jim through the 
South: 
Dasn’t say a word, nor open his mouth. 
Dasn’t even sleep in a white man’s bed— 
Unless you are a woman. Yet the river runs 
red 
With the blood of the black boy fighting the 
wars, 
3ayoneted and blasted, score upon score. 
Yet, inch by inch and bit by bit, 
You’ve pushed the bars down with patience 
and grit. oe 
You’ve come a long way from your shackles 
and chains; 
The tree has born fruit and is budding again. 
Doctors, lawyers, writers to please; 
Butchers, bakers, laborers—all these 
Are but the fledgings of a task half done, 


Crow down 


But still you must fight for your place in 
the sun. 

“Bear with us, Lord, through the weal and 
the woe.” 

Over and over—“Let my people go.” 


TIME SHALL BE 


Oh, thou Negro, stand tall and straight; 

Get rid of your petty jealousy—the hate 

That burns in your bones like a hidden fire. 

Let this be your urge—“Your race to inspire.” 

Yours in the vintage of an African sun 

With the sweat and brawn of a job well done. 

Time will be when with the white brother 

You'll walk side by side in spite of your color. 

Rung by rung, heedless of the cry. 

“Get back, Negro. You can’t get by!” 

Rung by rung, ’til your burden you'll drop 

Climbing and stretching ’til you’ve reached 
the top. 

Then the full-throated cry like a voice from 
the past: 

“Thank Gawd amighty! Free at last.” 


Vivien E, Lewis 


INSPIRATION 


The day has brought me pain, the breeze is 
chill, 

Yon cloud doth glower upon the still, sad 
earth, 

But thou, oh lark, from yonder distant hill 
Dost come to pierce the gloom with gladdest 
mirth, 

I deemed thy 
flowers, 

Thy joys the inspiration of thy song, 

But now, when I’m alone thru rain-gray hours 

Thou’st come to teach me all my deeming 
wrong. 


love the sunshine and the 


My deeming wrong? but then perhaps thy 
praise 

Swells from a store of treasured ecstacy, 

Or dost thou sing to mock these sad todays, 

Expectant of joy that is to be? 

Oh, bird of hope! thine errand is done well— 

To chide a cringing soul with silver song, 

lll cheat my fate, I have the world to tell 

My heart is glad, for thou hast made me 
strong! 


THELMA JOHNSON 
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Georgia 
DOUGLASS HOTEL and ANNEX 


315 and 361 Broadway 
Telephone: 9582—Macon, Ga. 


Illinois 
ANNIE M. MALONE 
4415 S. Parkway, Tel: Atlantic 4800 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Missouri 


HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


Order Strange Fruit 
from 
THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
69 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 


“A home away from home” 


542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


MURRAY'S DUDE RANCH 
P. O. Box 257, Victorville 
Lela O. Murray, Manager 


CLARK HOTEL 


1824 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles. 
Horace P. Clark, Pres. 





Whatsoever Things 
Are Lovely 


(Continued from page 160) 


ey? Can’t you sleep?” 

Lavinia had hesitated. Then she had re- 
peated Miss Palmer’s words. The wonderful 
thing about having a real mother is that she 
can be told what one couldn’t tell other 
people without sounding conceited. This 
mother had hugged her girl and had said, 
“Lavinia, if you can truly write some day, I'll 
be the proudest woman that ever tried to 
put a hat on anybody’s head.” They had 
laughed together, and then her mother had 
said, “Let’s sing a little bit—just low—so we 
won't bother anyone. Then we can get to 
sleep. Don’t forget that morning’s just 
around the corner.” And they had sung very 
softly “Goin’ Home.” 

Now at her window she was trying to see 
what Miss Palmer had asked the class to see 
—something beautiful. ““Whatsoever things 
are lovely’—write about them.” That was the 
assignment. But the lovely things were to 
be observed from one’s own window. “No, 
this is not an exercise in truth-telling,” Miss 
Palmer had explained, “but you will do bet- 
ter work if you stick to what you really see.” 
And Lavinia would play the game if she 
could. 

From their rear apartment she was gazing 
into the long, cramped area. If it were win- 
ter, there might be some hope, for when snow 
fell like popcorn, even that sordid spot had its 
brief moment of transfiguration. 

She was looking out upon windows and 
fire-escapes that were jammed with every- 
thing that ought not to be in a window or on 
a fire escape: mops, milk bottles, wads of 
clothing, beer-bottles, pails, tin cans, empty 
flower-crocks, dish-pans, cartons, old news- 
papers, brooms, shoes, pillows, police dogs, 
soiled bedding, jars of food, an old mattress 
that told too much—the catalogue might 
equal one of Walt Whitman’s. Strutting back 
and forth were clothes-lines drooping under 
dejected garments that could furnish another 
weary review. All were limp, for they had 
been in two showers. 
<easing. How could anyone wish clothing or 
bedding to be out in the rain? 

Below, on what should have been grass or 
cement, were mounds of rubbish and filth in 
which rats grew hardy and nourished fleas. 
‘Three live cats and one dead one were vis- 
ible. Once a dead man had lain there for a 
whole morning. A list of what was down 
there would rival the recipe for the witches’ 
brew in “Macbeth.” Yes, and more was com- 
ing, for another installment of garbage was 
being thrown down. If only an ailanthus 
tree, the patron saint of city courtyards, had 
braved this wretched hole! But there was 
none. Where was loveliness? Could Miss 
Palmer or St. Paul, with his shining words, 
find it here? | 

* And the sounds! 


The second was just 


Although the neigh- 


bors were not in evidence, their voices were. 


Voices that might have been like velvet, the 
heritage of the race, had lost their native 
quality and were shrill and raucous. Nag- 
ging, screaming and cursing, they banged 
against her ears, while dogs barked and babies 
cried. Enough of that! 

Her father had told her that pitying one- 
self was like eating poison, but she did feel 
sorry for herself. Why did she have to live 
in such a place? Why did such squalor have 
have to be? Why couldn’t that area be 
cleaned up and kept clean? Why couldn’t 
people who liked cleanliness and beauty live 
with flowers and sunshine and quiet? She was 
honestly trying to find one thing that was not 
unattractive or repellant, and she was losing. 

She was about to give up. This would 
mean failure on Monday, but she couldn’t 


help it. Then something happened. 


The Crisis 





The disgusting mattress Was on the fire- 
escape across from Lavinia. In front of it 
protruded a piece of sheet iron that she had 
not noticed. Kerosene had been used lib- 
erally, and the iron had caught and retained 
some of it. 

The kerosene was there because of a dis- 
eased mattress, but now it was associating 
with water brought by the showers and 
with the mystery of light rays. The result 
was a miracle—colors! There they were: 
clear violet and indigo; strange greens; gin- 
gerbread yellow and coppery orange; and, in- 
stead of triumphant red, purple and a dark- 
ened rose-violet. No, these were not the 
rainbow colors of the sky as Lavinia had 
once seen them, free, keen, and joyous. Here 
were deeper, mingled tones, for water and 
light had come down to earth. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 


123 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


H. L. Richardson 


1557 7th Street, Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 


DELAWARE 
Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 


Telephone: 3-1924 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 


1609 First St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 


ILLINOIS 
Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Cal-4968-9 
INDIANA 


William Henry Huff 


East Chicago (Direct mail to 
533 East 34th Place, Chicago, II. 
Telephone: OAKland 2848) 


KANSAS 
R. W. Johnson 


436 Minn. Avenue, Kansas City, Kan. 
Telephone: Fairfax 3867 


John Q. Sayers 
P. O. Box 186, Hill City 
Telephone: 1 


MICHIGAN 
Floyd H. Skinner 


Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


MISSOURI 
John A. Davis 
2103A Market St., St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Mercer Burrell 


23 Howard Street, Newark 
Telephone: Ma 3-4709 


Robert Burk Johnson 


300 Broadway, Room 603, Camden 
Telephone: Camden 011@ 





NEW YORK 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 


William T. Garvin 
217 W. 125th St., New York 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


Norman B. Johnson 
41 Albany Avenue., Brooklyn 43 


Telephone: ‘SLocum 6-4760 


OHIO 


Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 


Chester K. Gillespie 
416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 


Telephone: Cherry 1835 | 


Jesse D. Locker 
612 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Telephone: CH 5171 


OKLAHOMA 


Cecil E. Robertson 
114 1-2 Court Street, Muskogee 
Telephone: 836 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


Fitzhugh Lee Styles 
2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 . 


VIRGINIA 


Martin A. Martin 
Southern Aid Building, Danville 
Telephone: 2475 
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Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretcry-Treasurer 
Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 350! S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Increase Employment by Insuring With Us 
BUILDING FOR YOUTH 
An Institution of Life Insurance 
Chas. H. Mahoney, President Louis C. Blount, Sec’y 
Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
po page New York social leader says: "A clear, healthy, unblemished 
. ‘ complexion is the greatest social asset! Ugly, pimply, rough skin weakens one's popu- 
Marth Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company larity, rendering it difficult to gain entree into society. Beautiful women cleanse their 
C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. skin with warm water and gentle medicated Palmer's "SKIN-SUCCESS" SOAP. To 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by —jighten skin that is dark and tanned, | heartil d f ki f + 
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HEALTHIER, LOVLIER SKIN, everyone adores." 
Do YOU know what unseen Spiritual Forces A Sensational Addition To Negro History 
tre rapidly shaping the world destiny of the 
coloured people? Read the astounding book, THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 
ia “THE KINGDOM OF THE STARS.” Powerful, 
Enthralling, Dynamic. 410 Pages. $2.50 post- oa e . 
paid. Send Money Order. Kingsley’s, 652 Craig A most entertaining and instructive account of the 
West, Montre ., Can. ° e - ° 
| Rosanne Virginia Negro from his arrival to the present day 
. DETECTIVES Price: $2.50 postpaid 
bia 


TRAINING — SECRET INVESTIGATIONS — FINGER 
. Easy Method — Short Time. By Former 
Government Detective—Rewards. Home—Travel— 
t Code—Booklet FREE—WRITE. INTERNA- 
TONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 1701-W Monroe St., 
NE, WASHINGTON 18, D. C. 
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Negro Martyrs Needed 


(Continued from page 159) 


we've got to go somewhere. If we can not of 
our own accord go forward, we will against 
our will be pushed backward. 
The first step backward is riots. 
not revolutions. 


Riots are 
In the best sense revolutions 
are the renunciation of the existing evils of 
government by the governed. Revolutions are 
not necessarily brought about by force of 
arms. They may be successfully accom- 
plished by the manifest will of the people. In 
the event of a Negro American revolution it 
is to be hoped there will be no shooting. 

Riots are tumultuous disturbances of the 
public peace by unlawful assemblies of three 
or more persons in the exécution of private 
objects—such as race hatreds. No matter 
who passes the first blow or fires the first 
shot, riots between white and black occur for 
only one reason: Negro Americans are firm- 
ly convinced that they have no access to any 
physical protection which they do not provide 
for themselves. It is a well-known and es- 
tablished fact that this conviction is rooted in 
history: Negroes in fact do not have any 
protection from physical injury inflicted by 
whites other than that which they provide 
themselves. : 

It is a rather deadly joke among Negroes 
(especially since the Detroit riots) that the 
first thing to do in case of a race riot is not 
to call the police but to shoot them... . “Man, 
what you mean call the police; them the 
people gonna kill you. .. .” 

White citizens who believe in democracy 
(and white citizens who do not believe in 
democracy but do not want to have race 
riots) can stop race roits whenever and 
wherever they occur by simply appearing on 
the scene and making it apparent to the white 
persons thus engaged that they do not ap- 
prove. The reason for this is obvious: White 
persons who incite and engage in race riots 
are in a minority, but they are firmly con- 
vinced that the majority of white people mor- 
ally support their actions. As a consequence 
most Negro Americans clearly realize that 
the white citizens who stay at home and re- 
main quiet during riots are morally as guilty 
as those who wield the clubs and fire the 
guns. 

Negro martyrs are need to assemble these 
white citizens who believe in democracy and 
stay at home; and to inspire them to fight 
for their beliefs. 


Martyrs Rare 


It is necessary that such a Negro martyr be 
a person of integrity who loves freedom 
enough to make any sacrifice to attain it. 
Preferably, he should be a Negro leader, a 
person reasonably intelligent by the accepted 
standards, one who is well-known to Negro 
and White Americans alike and who can not 
be ignored by either white or Negro media of 
news distribution. He must be a Negro who 


will not compromise, and who does not mind 
embarrassing his white liberal friends who be- 
lieve sincerely that “adaptation” or “evolu- 
tion” is the best policy for Negroes to fol- 
low. And, of course, he must be a Negro 
who will not sell out. Therefore we must get 
our lanterns. 


He must be solidly supported by the Negro 
middle class for there is no Negro leader 
solidly supported by the Negro lower class. 
Not only should he be solidly supported by 
this group, but so identified with them as to 
make is impossible for them to abandon 
him. 


It is apparent that the Negro middle class 
must be out in front in any Negro American 
revolution, so this must be fixed in mind, 
and further reasoning must go forward from 
it. The Negro middle class must accept the 
responsibility for the successful culmination 
of any Negro attempt for democratic equality. 

Therefore it is of singular importance that 
members of this group be able to recognize 
democratic equality when it comes, and not 
confuse it with social acceptance by mem- 
bers of other groups or races. We have not 
achieved equality by week-ending with our 
white friends and drinking their liquor or 
flirting with their wives. In fact, many of 
us who are Negro Americans wish to retain 
the right to choose our house guests and 
paramours as much as any white American. 


The incident, of course, must be a denial of 
some right guaranteed to every citizen of the 
United States by the Constitution, such as the 
right of any decent, honest person to live 
wherever he chooses, or the right of a citizen 
to vote or serve on juries. Incidents such as 
an unjust accusation of rape serve no primary 
purpose other than to agitate or inflame and 
fix no constructive precedent for progress. 


The martyr must make the stand and refuse 
to yield. The Negro middle class must come 
to his assistance, also refusing to yield, and 
must influence the Negro lower classes to 
follow. 


What is of utmost importance is the stand. 
All of us Negro Americans must make the 
stand. And after we have made it, we must 
not give on any point. We must not com- 
promise a breath. After all, we have nothing 
to lose, and three preferable changes to win: 
1) Democracy; 2) Communism; 3) Slavery. 


Church Leaders Adopt 
Recommendations 


Among the recommendations adopted by 
the delegates to the Sixth Annual Session of 
the National Conference of Church Leaders, 
meeting at the Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, were these: That constituent 
bodies act immediately in requesting adequate 
congressional appropriation for the FEPC; 
that their constituents support legislation for 
a permanent FEPC; that constituent bodies 
request that the word “colored” be removed 


The Crisis 


from clergy certificates of Negro clergymen; 
that the Federal Government retain contro] 
of public housing in the post-war era; and 
that the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ “take immediate steps to provide na- 
tional service that will keep the local and 
state councils and denominational bodies jn- 
formed as to national legislation and admin- 
istration.” 


REGISTER NOW 
FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 


CORTEZ W. PETERS 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1317 Druid Hill Avenue 
Baltimore 17, Maryland 


Prepare yourself for the avail- 
able positions in the Government 
Service and Private Industry 


Registration June 19-23, 1944 


Classes begin 
June 26—August 4, 1944 


Write for Bulletin 


Diploma granted upon comple- 
tion of the regular 18 months 
Course. 


WALTER T. DIXON, Dean 
EVELYNE D. WILKEY. Registrar 


STOP! 


LISTEN! 


Do you believe that you are a child of 
destiny? 
Do you know that you are an integral part 
of the Universal whole? 

Do you believe that there is no height that 
you may not reach, spiritually and ma- 
terially? 

Then read the amazing book, “Children of 
Destiny.” The author writes with the wis 
dom of the Masters of the East. Price $1.60 
postpaid. Get your copy today from 


SAMUEL T. HINES 
835 Brooks Ave. Pasadena, 3, California 


UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOK SHOP 
Books by Negro Writers 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST OUT 

Send for Copy 


69 University Place 
New Yerk 3, N. Y. 
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148 Auburn Avenue 


(% < ~ ATL ANT A LIFE Home Office 
ety iNSURANCE COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31,1943. ..... . $90,719,538.00 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND SPECIA] RESERVES... . . .  3,009,597.32 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 1943. . ... . . . ~.  1,157,133.37 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING FACTS THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


December 31, 1938 December 31, 1943 
ADMITTED ASSETS . . 1. - «© © © © © © © © «© co to te 6§ 9,900,403.54 $ 8.007.111.16 
POLICYHOLDERS’ RESERVE... - © © ses se we ees 2,190,619.00 4,617,234.09 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND SPECIAL RESERVES. .... . 930,850.32 3,00S,597.32 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ..... + © « «© « « « « « §50,007,399.00 90,719,538.00 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
CASH SURRENDER, ENDOWMENTS AND SPECIAL POLICY 


ee 6 ewe ok ee ee oe ee ee 45,773.00 55,811.59 
SICK BENEFITS AND DISABILITY CLAIMS ....... 350,026.09 527,226.65 


co ee ee ee ee 403,986.90 529,098.13 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . iS ie th 801,785.99  1,157,136.37 





We seek your business not on the basis of race and color but on the merits of our Policy 
Contracts and on “Honesty and Square Dealing” with the public over a period of 39 years. 
If you need Life or Health Insurance, remember Atlanta Life Policy Contracts are simple, 


plain, clear-cut and free from catch clauses and technicalities, and at the lowest possible rates 


INVEST IN AMERICA AND THE FUTURE—Buy WAR BONDS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
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